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PROSPEROUS farmer means a prosperous country, and 

rising prices for farm products are the foundation of agri- 

cultural prosperity. So, as prices of wheat and corn have 
mounted upwards, the spirits of men have risen. In the rise in 
the price of wheat they see, or strive to make themselves see, the 
promise of general prosperity and industrial revival. Long 
dejected by falling prices for the products of farm and factory, 
and discouraged by the constant diminution of the market for 
manufactured goods and the chilling of the wheels of commerce, 
men have welcomed the sustained rise in wheat with an exuber- 
ance of joy. Put more money in the farmer’s pocket, the farmer 
will put more money in the pockets of the merchant and manu- 
facturer, and trade and industry will revive. And it is calculated 
that the rise in wheat will put more money in the farmers’ pockets. 
Doubtless it will, but men wholook forward for a great revival of 
industry are building too much on the exuberance of their spirits 
and too little on solid facts. Just to the degree that the rise in 
the price of wheat and other farm products puts more money in 
the pockets of our farmers than they realized for their products 
last year, will the demand for manufactured goods be expanded, 
and the revival of trade and industry will be limited by that 
expansion. Manufacturing revival cannot grow faster than the 
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| 
| increased demand for manufactured goods, and that increased 
demand will be measured by the increased sums realized by the 
farmer for his products this year as compared to the sums he 
| realized last. 


It 1s assumed that the farmer will realize much more money 
this year than last, that he will have much more to spend, and 
that the revival in trade and industry will, as a consequence, be 
broad and general. But, as we have said, men are measuring 
the expected revival by the exuberance of their own hopes rather 
than by solid facts. And so they are prone to go far astray. It 
would be well for such men to come down to earth again, at least 
long enough to check up the probable gain of the farmer from 
the rise in prices for farm products, before embarking upon a 
further flight. By doing so they will be saved from the losses 
sure to follow from building on anticipations that cannot be realized. 

The manufacturer who counts on a largely increased demand 
for his products to grow out of the rise of wheat, and increases 
production in anticipation of a greatly enlarged market for his 
products will suffer grievous disappointment and loss. We do 
not believe there are many manufacturers who will be led by the 
rise in the price of wheat to increase their output in anticipation 
of an increased demand in the near future, for the majority of 
manufacturers have been so stript of working capital by the 
losses of the past five years that they have not the ability to run 
their mills simply to stock up warehouses in preparation for an 
expected demand. But we warn manufacturers that there is no 
probability of any such increased demand for manufactured 
goods materializing, as we are taught to look for. The proba- 
bility is that, despite the rise in wheat, but very little more 
money will be put in the farmer’s pockets this year than last, 
that he will have very little more to spend, and that the increase 
in the demand for manufactured goods will be very limited. So 
it will behoove manufacturers not only to be circumspect in 
making up goods on stock on their own account, but to be careful 
in the acceptance of orders; for merchants, carried away by 
anticipations of prosperity to grow out of the rise in wheat, will 
order goods in excess of their requirements, in the belief that 
prices will rise, and if the expected demand does not come and 
prices do not advance, they will be unable to pay for the goods 
they order. Such orders are nothing less than speculative 
orders, and when the manufacturers accept such orders they 
encourage a speculation of which they, not the men who order 
the goods, bear the risk. If the market rises and the speculation 
turns out successfully, the speculative merchant will accept and 
pay for the goods ordered and pocket the profit. If the market 
falls and the venture miscarries, the speculative merchant will 
refuse to accept the goods he ordered ; the goods made up on order 
will be left on the manufacturer’s hands and he will have to 
pocket the loss. There is much of this speculative buying at 
this time, indeed it is the basis in great part of what is heralded 
as revival. It is a buying that is fraught with great possibilities 
of disaster. 
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THE rise of wheat is undoubtedly a great boon to the farmer, 
but it is a boon that has been much overestimated. The more 
money the farmer gets for his crops, the more money he will have 
to spend for manufactured products, and as the rise in the price 
of wheat is calculated to put more money in the farmer’s pockets, 
so is it calculated to increase the demand for manufactured goods. 
But, as we have said, too much weight is attached to the rise of 
wheat. It is not wheat alone that puts money into the farmer’s 
pockets. Indeed, the farmer is dependent upon wheat for only 
about one-sixth of his income. So it is evident that a doubling 
of the price of wheat, and a doubling of the sums realized by our 
farmers from wheat would not double their incomes, and would 
not double the demand for manufactured goods, as seems to be 
assumed by those who hope for so much from an advance in the 
price of wheat. Other crops besides wheat must be considered in 
figuring out the farmers’ income, crops that, collectively, are five 
times as important as the wheat crop. So it is quite conceivable 
that the farmer, though realizing considerably more for his wheat 
crop, might realize less from his other crops, the net result being 
a loss, not an increase, in income, and a curtailed, not increased, 
demand for manufactured goods. 

Those who build castles on the rise of wheat should bear 
this in mind. It is, indeed, true that there has been a general 
advance in prices on the farm over those ruling a year ago, but 
wheat is the only product that has risen in marked degree, and 
some of our other crops fall much short in yield as compared to 
the crops of last year, so that the income derived from such crops 
will be diminished rather than increased. Bearing this in mind, 
let us make an effort to approximate the net gain in income to 
our farmers for the present year over last, and thus measure the 
extent of the probable increase in the demand for manufactured 
goods. It is too early to measure this gain with accuracy, but it 
is not too early to show with certainty that there is nothing in 
the outlook for the American farmer upon which to base hopes of 
an industrial revival equal in scope to that of 1891-1892. 


THE two great crops of the American farmer are corn and 
wheat, crops that make up together from 40 to 50 per cent. of 
the total value of our agricultural products. Last year our corn 
crop was worth to our farmers, as estimated by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, $491,007,000, and our wheat crop 
$310,603,000, a total of $801,610,000. In 1891 the value of the 
wheat crop to our farmers was $513,472,711, aud the value of the 
corn crop $836,439,228, a total of $1,349,911,939. In other 
words, our farmers realized from these two crops nearly $450,- 
000,000 more in 1891 than they did for the same crops in 1896. 
Their income was thus much greater in 1891 than in 1896, and 
they had much more to spend during the year 1891-92 than they 
had last year. Such was the basis of the comparative prosperity 
of the year 1891-92. 

And can we hope to reach such degree of prosperity in the 
year 1897-98? With wheat selling around go cents in Chicago, 
the average price realized by the farmer will not be more than 80 
cents ; with corn around 30 cents in Chicago, a very liberal farm 
value would be 25 cents a bushel. Of course, wheat and corn 
may go higher in Chicago and pull up the corresponding prices 
on the farm at the same time, but there is the same chance for 
prices of these cereals to go lower as there is to go higher. Now 
the wheat crop for this year, according to the reports of the 
Agricultural Department, will be about 459,678,000 bushels, the 
corn crop about 1,963,211,000. This is an increase in the wheat 
crop over last year of 30,000,000 bushels, a decrease in the corn 
crop of 300,000,000. At 80 cents a bushel the farm value of this 
year’s wheat crop will be then $367,742,600, the value of the 
corn crop at 25 cents a bushel $490,803,750, or a total of $858,- 
546,300. And what does this indicate? It indicates that the 
income of our farmers from these two crops will be $50,000,000 
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more than last year and $400,000,000 less than in 1891, that our 
farmers will have $50,000,000 more to spend in 1897-98 than 
last year, but $400,000,000 less than in 1891-92. And this means 
that our manufacturers can hope to regain, during the present 
fiscal year, but a tithe of the market that they have lost since 
1891-92 through a falling off in the income of our farming popu- 
lation. Under such conditions it is idle to hope for a return of 
the comparative prosperity of 1891-92. At best we can enjoy 
but a tithe of it. 


Ir 1s true that many authorities put a higher estimate on our 
wheat crop than the government, and it is very probable that the 
estimate of the government is an underestimate of 10 per cent. 
But if so it does not materially affect the comparative value of 
estimates made on the government reports, for the government 
has sought the same sources of information and used the same 
methods of compilation in the different years, and if the size of 
the wheat crop of this year is underrated by the Agricultural 
Department, the crops of 1896 and 1891 were similarly under- 
estimated. In other words, if the estimated value of the crop of 
1897 should be put at a higher figure than we have given it, the 
value of the crops of 1891 and 1896 should be similarly raised, so 
that the comparisons would remain practically unchanged. 

The cotton crop of this year promises to be worth $30,000,000 
more to the planter than the crop of last year, the crop being 
larger and the price higher, but there is no promise that the 
farmer will make any material gain in income over last year upon 
his other crops. Rye, indeed, will bring him a somewhat better 
price, but the rye crop is comparatively unimportant. So, also, 
potatoes are higher in price, but the crop will be short so that the 
farmer will realize little, if any, more money from that crop. 
Moreover, indications are that he will increase his income little or 
nothing over last year upon his crops of oats and hay. In brief, 
the rise in the price of wheat and of other farm products on a 
lesser scale has not, at best, laid the foundation for regaining 
more than a tenth part of the prosperity, a tenth part of the 
demand for manufactured goods, lost since 1891-92, our last year 
of comparative prosperity. 

We should remember, moreover, that the rise in the price of 
wheat is gained at the cost of crop failures and suffering in other 
parts of the globe, and that when we rejoice in the brighter out- 
look for our farmers we rejoice in the darker outlook for our 
competitors, on whose suffering the improvement in agricultural 
prices has been built. So we are in a position where we cannot 
wish for a continuance of the present slight amelioration of the 
lot of our agricultural population save by wishing evil to our fel- 
low men. It is a sore trial on our Christian charity when we can 
only pray for higher prices for our grain by praying that the 
scourge of famine and suffering continue to bide with our com- 
petitors, yet this is all we can pray for while we cling to gold 
monometallism. We cannot give thanks for the slight boon that 
has come to us without giving thanks for the evils that have 
befallen our competitors, cannot wish for a lightening of our 
burdens without wishing ill to our fellow men. 

A BROADENING Of the market for our agricultural products 
and a rise in prices built on the misfortunes of our competitors 
cannot be lasting. Such increased demand for our products will 
pass away with the cause that gives it being. And that cause, 
the misfortune of our competitors, will, in all likelihood, pass 
away with the present year. Indeed, the very rise in the price 
of wheat from which we now profit will hasten this end. Dollar 
wheat will stimulate production all over the world. It will pro- 
bably result in our own farmers increasing the acreage of their 
wheat next year; it has already resulted in a great increase in 
the acreage of wheat planted in Argentine. Press dispatches tell 
us ‘‘a very large crop of grain is anticipated in Argentine, the 
grain under cultivation covering larger areas than ever before,’’ 
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This crop will be harvested in December and January, and 
Argentine will then enter again into competition with our grain 
producers for the Kuropean markets. We are also told the out- 
look for the grain crop in India is good, and so we may also find 
India as an important competitor next year, as she was before 
the famine. So the indications are that next year the price of 
wheat will tumble greatly, and to a price lower that ever before, 
for the fact that wheat is now comparatively high will stimulate 
competition to an abnormal degree. ‘The very fact that wheat is 
up in price this year will be likely to depress its price next to a 
point below that to which it might be otherwise expected to reach. 


WE HAVE pointed out that there is no prospect of our farmers 
getting anything like the sum for their crops this year as they 
got in 1891, that their crops will not realize any great excess over 
the sum realized last year, and that, at most, the increased 
demand for manufactured goods will be but moderate. Bux it is 
not at all certain that even this moderate increase in demand will 
make its appearance. Put more dollars in the farmer’s pockets 
and he will buy more liberally of manufactured goods, undoubt- 
edly. But it is not clear that more dollars will get into the 
farmer's pockets this year than last, although hiscrops do sell for 
more. It is not at all certain but that this increased income will 
be eaten up to pay old debts, never reach the pockets of the 
farmer, and therefore not put the farmer in position to increase 
his purchases of manufactured goods. 

At this time of the year money ordinarily flows west from 
New York to move the crops. But this year seems to be an 
exception, practically no money having gone to the country to 
pay for the crops, gone from the banks of New York into the 
pockets of the farmers. On May tst the associated banks of New 
York, held a money reserve of $193,133,600, on May 29th, of 
$190,516, 100, on July 3d, of $192,630,800, on July 31st, of $201,- 
481,400, on August 21st, of $198,752,800. Never before were 
such large sums of money held by the New York banks. Their 
average holdings during the decade 1881-1890 did not come to 
half of such sums. 

Why money should thus accumulate in New York is no 
enigma. It accumulates because falling prices have made pro- 
ductive enterprises unprofitable, caused investors to shun such 
enterprises and send their funds to the financial centres for invest- 
ment in bonds and mortgages as opportunity offered. Interest 
rates have been driven down on gilt edged securities by competi- 
tion, for debts of solvent debtors would be a profitable invest- 
ment, even if paying no interest, the appreciation in the purchas- 
ing power of the principal being of itself equal to a large return 
on the investment, a return that has averaged during the past 
four years more than 5 per cent. a year. 

But to come back to the fact that money is not being drawn 
away from New York to move the crops, that the farmers are 
selling their crops, but that no dollars are being withdrawn from 
the financial centres with which to pay them. It seems that the 
farmers are selling their crops, and selling their wheat for 
advanced prices, but that the local supplies of money are quite 
ample to supply the dollars paid into the farmers’ pockets. Evi- 
dently the farmer is not getting cash for all the produce he is 
selling, for though he is selling his produce for more money, no 
more dollars than usual are finding their way into his pockets, as 
shown by the fact that no outside money is needed, as is usu- 
ally the case, to move the crops. What then does it mean? It 
means simply that the farmer has run behind during the past two 
or three years and into debt to the local merchant. It means that 
the local merchant has taken the wheat of the farmer in settle- 
ment, sent that wheat to Chicago or some other centre of distri- 
bution, sold it and used the proceeds to pay the Chicago whole- 
saler who has sold on credit to the local merchant what the local 
merchant has in turn sold on credit to the farmers, 


Thus it is 
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because much of the new wheat is used to pay old debts that 
dollars do not find their way into the pockets of the farmers 
in increasing numbers, and that money is not drained away from 
New York to move the crops. The increased sum realized for 
the present wheat crop over that of last year being absorbed to pay 
old debts, the prospect of the farmers increasing their purchases 
of manufactured goods and thus paving the way for industrial 
revival, is blue enough. 


THE past ten days have been eventful ones in the coal strike. 
A crisis has been culminating, such as we have learned to regard 
in former strikes as presaging an early settlement, for the tension 
has become so great that a break upon the part of the operators 
or strikers would appear to be inevitable. But that the ending of 
this remarkable and unparalleled strike is at hand, is far from 
certain. The operators are indeed evincing restlessness, and 
signs of a break on their part have not been wanting. Having 
failed to starve the strikers into submission by merely resting on 
their oars, as they fully anticipated ; having failed to browbeat the 
strikers into submission by launching injunctions against them, 
making their struggle for living wages a crime ; having failed to 
crush the spirit of the strikers by threatening to import miners 
to take the places of the men on strike, the operators have been 
non-plussed and sought to bring about a settlement of the strike 
by arbitration. But here, again, have the operators failed, for 
the strikers wisely refused to surrender the vantage ground they 
had gained by the strike until the operators agreed to the sub- 
stance of their demands. So the conference between the strike 
leaders and operators broke up, leaving the settlement of the 
strike as far off as ever. 

Meanwhile many of the smaller operators evince a disposition 
to yield to the demands of their men. They would gladly do so 
if the larger operators would join them. Until the co-operation 
of such large operators is secured, the hands of the smaller 
operators are, of course, tied, for they dare not agree to the ad- 
vance in wages demanded by the strikers, and the strikers would 
profit nothing if they did. This, for the reason that the raising 
of the rate of wages, would oblige them to raise the price of coal 
and if the large operators were not simultaneously obliged to raise 
the price of coal, the operators advancing wages would lose their 
contracts to those who did not, and be forced to close their mines. 
Therefore, all the large operators must be constrained to agree to 
the scale demanded by the mine-workers before any operator can. 
To many of the smaller operators the most welcome settlement 
would be the success of the strike. 


THE large operators strove hard to break the strike by calling 
upon the courts to help them in preventing the strikers from 
doing missionary work among the working miners. The courts 
responded as if they were the mere tools of the operators, as if 
they were sworn to do the bidding of the operators, not to dis- 
pense justice equally between the mine worker and the operator. 
They issued the injunctions asked by the operators with a view 
of checking the efforts of the strikers to spread the strike to the 
working mines. In the case of the De Armitt mines we had an 
injunction which enjoined the strikers from holding communica- 
tion with the men working in those mines. This injunction we 
were hasty enough to excuse last week, accepting the sugared 
words of Judge Stowe as to its meaning, misleading words that 
seem to have been spoken to still public criticism. But as this 
injunction has been understood and enforced by the Sheriff it 
takes its place with the most tyrannical of the injunctions. It 
has made it a crime, a crime punishable with imprisonment, and 
imprisonment not after trial by jury but at the arbitrary dis- 
cretion of the court, for the strikers to speak to the working 
miners, made it a crime for a single striker to walk along the 
public highways and converse with a working miner, It has 
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been denied that the injunction had any such meaning, but this 
is the meaning put upon it by the Sheriff of Allegheny county, 
and this is the meaning the strikers have to take. Thus a 
press dispatch of last Monday tells us that ‘‘the striking 
miners encamped about the De Armitt mines experienced less 
interference from the deputies than at any time since the 
decision of the court in the injunction proceedings. The 
campers were permitted to march in small groups, but were 
not allowed to get within speaking distance of the working 
miners.’’ 

Who can doubt what the courts would have done if the 
strikers had gone into court and asked for an injunction restrain- 
ing the De Armitts from going among their miners with the pur- 
pose of inducing them to return to work? The strikers would 
have been thrown out of court with scant courtesy. But when 
the De Armitts come along and ask the courts to restrain the 
strikers from going among the De Armitt miners with the pur- 
bose of inducing them to continue on strike, an exactly parallel 
case, excepting that it is the money powerful asking for an 
injunction in the interest of capital, not the individually weak 
asking for an injunction in the interest of labor, the injunction is 
granted at once. It is as wrong to grant the injunction in the 
second case as it would be in the first. 

The excuse for this injunction, as for others, was indeed 
trumped up that the striking miners were interfering with the 
rights of the De Armitt miners, that those miners were being 
kept from work by threats and intimidation. But the hollowness 
of this excuse is proven by the fact that since the issuing of the 
injunction, which has been applied so as to keep the camping 
strikers from approaching near enough to the De Armitt miners 
to speak to them, the miners of the De Armitts who came out on 
strike in response to the earnest pleadings of the strikers, have 
not gone back to work. 


THE purpose of the De Armitts in applying for these 
injunctions was made plainly apparent as soon as granted, by 
the dispatches to the newspapers announcing the fact. ‘‘ To- 
day’s decision of Judges Collier and Stowe, . . . loses the 
strike for the miners,’’ we read in the Philadelphia /nguiver. In 
the New York World we read, ‘“‘It is thought this action loses 
the strike for the miners.’’ 

The issuing of these injunctions did not lose the strike for 
the miners, but the granting of injunctions expected to break the 
strike and force the striking miners into submission to the opera- 
tors is a nice business for courts of justice to engage in. The 
coal miners organize and quit work in order to protect them- 
selves against aggressions on the part of the operators and the 
courts put their power at the disposal of the operators to break 
the strike and force the strikers to submit to such aggressions. 

It is no wonder the miners feel outraged, and call upon all 
those who see the great danger to our institutions and liberties 
in the usurpations of the judiciary, to make common cause with 
them in battling against the encroachments of the judiciary on 
the rights of labor. The members of the Executive Board of the 
United Mine Workers in issuing this general call for resistance 
to the encroachments of oligarchy on the liberties of our people 
and for a convention to assemble in St. Louis to crystalize this 
opposition, cantruly say: ‘‘A crisis in the affairs of the nation 
has arrived, in which all patriotic men must determine whether 
they will accept and consent to live under the rule of an oligarchy 
of wealth, or whether the institutions of free government, the 
rights of free speech and peaceable public assemblage are to be 
preserved.’’ It is a serious time in the life of a republic when it 
can be truly said, as the members of the Executive Board of the 
United Mine Workers do say, in their call for a convention to 
voice a protest against government by injunction, that ‘‘ the courts 
have deserted the temple of justice, and now stand forth as the 
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defiant bulwark of confederated capital,’’ that ‘‘their arbitrary 
rulings have set up one standard of rights for the rich and another 
for the poor,’’ that ‘‘they decree that capital is always right and 
labor always wrong,’’ that ‘‘they have made it unlawful for 
starving working people to appeal against tyrannical treatment, 
present grievances or propose just and peaceable terms for the 
redress of insufferable wrongs.’’ Such courts, and the republic 
cannot survive together. Either the courts must be cleansed and 
kept in their proper sphere, or the republic will die through a 
gradual undermining of the liberties of our people by court made 
law. And the only effective way to cleanse the judiciary and 
bring it into sympathy with the people, is for the many who feel 
its injustice to organize for common political action, and by so 
doing make their wishes respected in the governing of our peo- 
ple. Organization for political action is the path by which 
organized labor can accomplish most ; it is only by taking such path 
that it can make successful resistance to the encroachments of the 
growing oligarchy of wealth on the rights of labor and the 
liberties of our people. 


WE REFERRED last week to the possible revival, by accident 
not intent, of the policy of discriminating duties in favor of 
American ships. It now appears that a deliberate blind was 
thrown in the eyes of Congress and a change effected in the dis- 
criminating clause of the Dingley act with the purpose of making 
all imports in British vessels from other ports than those of the 
European territories of Great Britain subject to a discriminating 
duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem, and thus, in a measure, restoring 
the policy of tariff discrimination in favor of American ships. It 
is asserted that this has been accomplished by the mere omission 
from the discriminating clause of the words ‘‘ or any act of Con- 
gress,’’ which omission, it is declared, has repealed the act of Con- 
gress under which importations in British vessels have been ex- 
empted from the discriminating duties. As the law now stands 
only the vessels of such countries as are entitled by treaty or con- 
vention to enter their goods into the United States on the pay- 
ment of the same rates of duty as are imposed on imports in 
American vessels, are exempted from discrimination, and as the 
only treaty or convention we have with Great Britain bearing on 
the subject only specifies for exemption from the discriminating 
duties of imports in British vessels brought from ports in the 
European territories of Great Britain, imports in British vessels 
from any other ports are, it is claimed, made subject to the discrimi- 
nating duties. Such, indeed, seems to be the effect of the change 
worked into the law without exciting comment. It remains to be 
seen how the Treasury Department will act on this change that 
crept into the tariff without exciting attention and whether it will 
rule that the discriminating duties must be collected on imports 
in British vessels brought from ports other than those of the 
European territories of Great Britain. 

We believe that the restoration of the policy of tariff dis- 
crimination in favor of imports in American vessels would be of 
great benefit to the country ; that it would not only build up a 
merchant marine that would be a source of wealth and power, but 
which would be the means of opening up new markets for our 
products, but we do not wish to see the policy restored in this jug- 
handed way. If this policy can not secure the approval of the 
American Congress and people after open and fair discussion, if 
it can only be restored by trickery, and if the sponsors of the 
policy resort to such trickery, all honest men, however favorably 
disposed to the policy, must oppose its restoration. And it is by 
trickery that the discriminating duties have been revived against 
British ships, if, indeed, they have been revived. Mr. Dingley 
asserted on the floor of the House that the discriminating clause 
would affect in no way our relations with Great Britain. If he 
was aware of this change in the law he was guilty of gross de- 
ception. If a change in our policy towards our ocean marine has 
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been effected, it has been effected by a trickery much akin to the 
trickery by which silver was demonetized in 1873, and any change 
in the policy of our country that is effected by trickery all honest 
men must regret and condemn, even though strongly favoring 
such policy. The brazen avowal that the change in the discrimi- 
nating clause of the Dingley tariff was purposely made by those 
favoring the policy of discrimination in favor of American ship- 
ping reflects no credit upon them. It should call down upon 
them public condemnation as tricksters. 





AS LATE as the middle of July the Mexican silver dollar was 
worth 48 cents in gold. Then gold was at a premium of 108 per 
cent. in Mexico, and a draft on New York for $100 cost $208 in 
Mexico. ‘Then it cost the Mexican importer $208 to pay for a 
bill of $100 of goods bought in New York. Since then silver has 
fallen greatly; the Mexican dollar is worth but 40 cents in gold, 
and a draft to séttle a bill for $100 of goods in New York costs 
the Mexican importer $250. In other words, the cost to the 
Mexican importer of everything bought from gold using countries 
has been increased 20 per cent. by the recent fall in silver. He 
has had to mark up the price of all imported articles by 20 per 
cent., and this has made a great opportunity for the Mexican 
manufacturer. 

The fall in silver since the middle of July has been equivalent 
to an increase of the tariff by 20 per cent to the Mexican manu- 
facturer. Naturally, manufacturing has been stimulated. And 
at the same time, the wage-earner has been benefited, though his 
wages have not been advanced with the fall in the gold price of 
silver. This is treated by our gold friends as paradoxical. They 
assert that the rise in prices of imported articles in Mexico that 
benefits the manufacturer must injure the wage-earner. On the 
same line of argument the recent rise in prices in the United 
States must be a dire thing for our wage earners, yet our gold 
monometallists hail the rising prices as a sign of prosperity. 
There was a time, when prices were falling, that they told us that 
falling prices were good for the wage-earner, but this is no longer 
their tune. They now, one and all, welcome rising prices, and 
assert that they are good for our wage-earners, good for the 
country. And if rising prices are a good thing for the United 
States, how is it that they must be a bad thing for Mexico. 

The Mexican laborer has profited by the recent rise in prices 
of imported products, because such rise has made increased 
demand for his labor without decreasing the purchasing power of 
his wages. This is for the reason that he lives on goods of 
domestic production, he is not a large consumer of foreign goods, 
and it is the price of these latter goods that has alone been 
effected by the fall in silver and the rise in the premium on gold. 
So the purchasing power of the wage of the Mexican laborer has 
suffered no diminution because of the fall in the gold price of 
silver. Consequently, he has not, and will not suffer from that 
fall. He has gained, for the stimulus given to manufacturing 
enterprise by the fall in silver makes increased demand for his 
labor. 

WE pointed out that such would be the results of a further 
fall in silver at the very beginning of the late fall. And what we 
said would happen has happened, as witness this despatch to the 
New York //era/d from the City of Mexico. 


‘* The enormous depreciation of the Mexican dollar is destroy- 
ing the business of importing merchants. They are cancelling 
all orders for imports, and many will close their stores. * * * 
Meanwhile home manufactures are booming as the depreciation 
in silver makes a high tariff wall. Coffee, sugar, tobacco and 
sisal hemp planters are prosperous, as they sell abroad for gold 
and pay their laborers in silver. Strange to say the Mexican 
dollar buys as much goods as ever it did, except of the imported 
variety.’’ 

The decline in silver has hurt Mexico in that it has increased 
the burden of the government’s foreign debt, the interest on 
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With the 
Mexican dollar worth 50 cents in gold, it took $11,949,000 ( Mex- 
ican) to pay this interest ; with the dollar worth but 40 cents 


which, amounting to $5,974,500, is payable in gold. 


these interest charges will be increased to $14,936,250. This, of 
course, entails loss upon Mexico, though not to the degree that 
appears, for the products Mexico sells abroad, and with which 
she pays this interest have not fallen in debt-paying power with 
the exception of silver, which, however, is a most important 
export. 

On all scores other than this of foreign debt the fall of silver 
has been a benefit to Mexico. 


Ir the Trustees of Brown University had forced the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Andrews from the presidency on the ground that the 
position he had taken on the silver question was evidence that he 
had gone daft on economic subjects and hence was utterly un- 
fitted to be the teacher of young men, no one could rationally 
have found fault with their course, save as an exhibit of a woeful 
lack of judgment. If they thought Dr. Andrews daft, his views 
on financial questions cramped and bigoted, if they thought him 
lacking in that breadth which fits a man to be a teacher it was 
not only their right but their duty to retire him. But they did 
not put their objections to Dr. Andrews on any of these grounds. 
They could not, for he certainly is not daft and is a man of 
recognized breadth of views, and of a temperament and candor 
peculiarly adapted for the teaching of young men so as to lead 
them out of ruts and set them to thinking for themselves, which 
is the true end of university teaching. They objected to Dr. 
Andrews on the sole ground that the expression of his views on 
the silver question was distasteful to the moneyed patrons of the 
university,that if the president and the faculty would not subordi- 
nate their individual views, give up the right to use their own 
think tanks and make of Brown University not an institution for 
independence of thought and teaching but one for the dissemina- 
tion of such doctrines as those of wealth might dictate, endow- 
ments would not be forthcoming ; that those of wealth endowed 
universities not for the spreading of light and truth but of 
prejudices from which they might profit, and that, therefore, the 
university could not afford to do other than teach, not what 
appeared to the members of the faculty to be the truth, but what 
those with money might dictate. And putting the dismissal of 
Dr. Andrews on this ground the trustees degraded the university, 
they wrote themselves down as slaves of Mammon. 

An echo of their action comes back from Europe. It is the 
London Sfectator, strict gold monometallic paper, that sees in 
this act of the trustees of Brown the succession of the divine 
right of kings by the divine right of millionaires. It speaks in 
this vein : 

‘* Now we need not say that we do not find in bimetallism any 
solution of the economic problem of America or any other 
country. But we readily admit the existence of respectable 
authorities on that side. The present British and French 
Cabinets contain bimetallists of standing, and in not a few of the 
leading European Universities the Professors of Economics 
advocate the silver cause. Men like the late M. de Laveleye, 
like the late M. Cernuschi, like the late Dr. F. A. Walker, like 
M. Meline, Mr. Balfour, Professor Foxwell, take the bimetallist 
view. But think of Mr. Foxwell being dismissed from the chair 
of Political Economy at University College because of his views 
on currency! Think of Professor Marshall being dismissed 
from the chair of Political Economy at Cambridge 
because he favors municipal ownership of public services ! 
The late Mr. Thorold Rogers was notoriously elected to his chair 
at Oxford by men who avowedly disbelieved in his political, 
and largely disbelieved in his economic, opinions. It is reserved 
for the ‘‘ free’’ West to dismiss from academic service tried and 
competent teachers at the bidding of rings of millionaries who 
will not hear one single criticism or questioning of the justice 
or necessity of their doings, or of the character and tendency of 
the Trusts they have built up with the aid and at the expense of 
the public. The divine right of kings is to be succeeded by 
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the divine right of millionaries, who are to run everything, in- 
cluding the American Senate and the conscience and intellect of 
University professors! It is none of our duty to say how the 
American people should deal with the portentious growth of 
that money power which overshadows the institutions of the 
Republic. But we think that the rich men of America are re- 
vealing such a deadly plot against all genuine public freedom; 
that, unless we are mistaken, the opening years of the new cen- 
tury will witness an outburst in the West which will amaze the 
the civilized world.’’ 


ORGANIZED LABOR’S CRISIS—A SUPREME DAN- 
GER AND SUPREME OPPORTUNITY. 


CRISIS in the coal strike, aye more, in the very life of 
organized labor is at hand. The ability of the labor unions 
to defend their members from aggressions, to conserve the 

rights and interests of labor, to resist encroachmenis on the liberties 
of our people, to successfully battle with the oligarchy of wealth 
that seeks to enslave our people, is about to be put to a supreme 
test. That organized labor has the power to make successful 
resistance to such encroachments and attempted usurpations of 
the liberties of our people can not be doubted; it is the ability of 
the leaders of organized labor to direct that power that is on trial. 

If the leaders of organized labor fail, if they show their 
inability to cope with the aggressions of centralized capital on 
the rights of labor, if they cannot direct the power of organized 
labor so as to constrain the courts to cease to serve the few com- 
manding wealth in their aggressions upon the many, and recog- 
nize that labor has rights as well as capital, such leaders will find 
themselves without followers, and our wage-earning classes, unless 
they are ready to bow down to the slavery of poverty, must 
undertake the building up of an organization anew. 

Stirred by the active participation of the courts on the side of 
the coal operators, by encroachments on the rights of labor that 
threaten not only the liberties of the miners, but the liberties of 
all our people, the members of the Executive Board of the United 
Mine Workers have issued a call for a national convention of 
labor leaders, and others who condemn the attitude taken by the 
courts in the coal strike and are alarmed at the manifest 
encroachments on the liberties of our people, to meet in St. Louis 
on, Monday next—a convention that, it is hoped, will make the 
cause of the coal strikers the cause of all wage-earners, declare 
that an injury done to a coal striker, an encroachment upon his 
rights, is an injury done to all wage-earners, an encroachment on 
the rights of all, and must be resisted assuch. ‘This call has been 
endorsed by Gompers, as President of the American Federation 
of Labor, and by Sovereign, General Master Workman of the 
Knights of Labor. 

With the calling of this convention the struggle of labor 
with the powers of centralized capital, backed by the courts, 
enters upon a new phase. But the struggle must enter upon 
yet another phase; resort must be had to yet a new weapon 
with which to make defense against the aggressions of centralized 
capital on the rights of labor and the liberties of our people 
before that defense can be made with success. It would be an 
impressive thing to make the cause of the coal strikers the cause 
of all wage-earners, a thrilling spectacle for organized labor to 
make the struggle of the miners their own, but yet a saddening 
one, if that struggle should not be directed so as to bring success. 

It is well to protest against the injunctions issued by our 
courts restraining striking miners and their chosen leaders from 
striving to secure the co-operation of the working miners, a co- 
operation indispensable to push the strike to a success. But for 
the convention now called to meet in St. Louis to assemble and 
make mere protest would be idle. Let the convention protest 
against the action of our courts in infringing on the indefeasiile 
rights of our people, in usurping authority vested in the legisla- 
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tive and executive branches of the government, but let that pro- 
test be followed up by the taking of positive action that will 
constrain men to heed the protest. Otherwise the protest will 
be ineffectual. It is idle to make demands if we do not stand 
ready to enforce those demands, and so all protests against 
encroachments on the liberties of our people will be futile if 
positive steps are not taken to check those encroachments. 

The St. Louis convention has the opportunity to take those 
steps, and make its work effective. Those steps lie in the direction 
of organization for political action. The strong arm of govern- 
ment has been diverted from its true purpose of securing justice 
and equity and made to serve those who are encroaching upon the 
rights of our producing classes, made to protect the few who are 
enriching themselves by despoiling the many of the fruits of 
their toil. It is to protest against this that the St. Louis con- 
vention has been called. It has further been called ‘‘ to formu- 
late plans to compel a return to the principles of free government 
and to put said plans into operation.’’ 

Now, wkat are these plans to be? The infringements on 
the liberties of our people, on the rights of labor, are made 
through the strong arm of the law directed in the interest of the 
growing oligarchy of wealth. Our producing classes, to protect 
themselves from such encroachments, must then take control 
of that strong arm of government now used for their oppression 
and direct it for their own protection. Resistance to the encroach- 
ments of those who are building up an oligarchy of wealth upon 
the poverty of our producing classes can be successfully made in 
no other way. 

The duty of organized labor is therefore clear. It is organi- 
zation for common political action, an organization that will 
enable our wealth producers to put to one side, put out of office 
and of power the judges who use the power entrusted to them, 
not for the dispensation of justice, the protection of the weak 
from the aggressions of the strong, but for the protection of the 
few who strive to gather wealth by preying upon the many who 
endeavor to accumulate wealth by honest toil But to effect this 
cleansing of the judiciary, the start must be made at the top. 
Many of our judges are appointed by the executive, even those 
that are nominally elective being, in many instances, virtually ap- 
pointive, for they are chosen for long terms of office and when 
dieing in the midst of the terms for which elected their successors 
are chosen by appointment. 

So, if our wage earners, suffering from injustice on the part 
of the courts, would clear the bench of judges who have become 
subservient to those with wealth, and dispense injustice in the 
name of justice in the interest of the few striving to aggrandize 
themselves by grinding down the wage earning population to 
poverty, such wage earners must begin at the bottom by organiz- 
ing to elect executive officers, from the President of the nation 
down, who will direct the strong arm of the law for the protec- 
tion of all those who strive to accumulate wealth by legitimate 
industry, and so as to foil all those seeking to build up great 
fortunes by wrecking many little ones and grinding labor down to 
the slavery of poverty. The election of such men can alone secure 
the appointment of judges recognizing that labor has rights as 
sacred as the rights of capital. Moreover, it is only by electing 
such men to office that we can hope to hold our judges accounta- 
ble for their doings, and call them down when encroaching on the 
liberties of our people, for only such men can be relied upon to 
take offense at usurpations on the part of our judges, and use 
their influence to have impeachment proceedings brought against 
them when untrue to their trust. 

The hope of our wage earning classes, oppressed by court 
injustice, lies then in organizing for political action, and political 
action that will aim at the top, for if government is directed 
in the interest of the wealthy and powerful at the top, it will not 
be directed for the protection of the weak at the bottom. If we 
pass laws calculated to foster the growth of monopolies and 
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enrich creditors at the expense of debtors, if we pass no laws to 
check the growth of the cliques building up riches by wrecking 
the enterprises of independent producers who strive to prosper 
without preying on their neighbors, and if we execute such laws 
as we have, so as to make them doubly in the interest of the 
mighty and doubly unjust, we can but expect to have the courts 
interpret those laws so as to make them more unjust and assume 
the right to direct their execution in a way so as to make them 
trebly in the interest of the powerful and trebly unjust to all 
.those who, not willing to sell their souls for gain, are outside the 
clique ridden enterprises. 

Therefore, we say organized labor must organize for com- 
mon political action in order to conserve the interests of those in 
its ranks, protect them against encroachments of the judiciary, 
and defend the liberties of our people. And the opportunity lies 
before the St. Louis convention, called for Monday next, to 
formulate plans to this end. If it does not seize the opportunity 
it will fail to accomplish the purpose of its calling. The labor 
unions have long striven to keep clear of politics. But it is 
through politics that others direct the strong arm of the law for 
their oppression, and it is through political action that they 
must defend themselves from such aggressions. Control of the 
government is the means used by the oligarchy of wealth for 
their oppression, it is through control of the government that the 
moneyed oligarchy has been built up, while the producing classes 
have been ground down to poverty, it is by control of the govern- 
ment that the many oppressed by that oligarchy must defend 
themselves. Therefore, it will not do for organized labor to keep 
out of politics, for by so doing is to make no use of the only 
weapon that can be effectively used for defense against the strong- 
est weapon used by the oligarchy of wealth for their oppression, 
namely, the strong arm of the law. 

To organize labor for common political action for common 
defense, is indeed not the work of a single convention. But the 
plans for that organization, the initial steps, must somewhere be 
laid, and the St. Louis convention cannot do better than to 
undertake this task. It will be impotent for good if it does not. 
To effect such organization is, indeed, no light undertaking, but 
it can be done and it must be done if the encroachments of 
oligarchy, through the strong arm of the law, are to be success- 
fully resisted. To effect such organization will take work, 
untiring work. It will take a sacrifice of property and the ma- 
terial comforts of life, acontribution of money by those who have 
accumulated property, a contribution of time, which is the same 
thing as money, by those who have no property to give. But if 
the Republic is worthy of saving, such contributions will be 
forthcoming, such sacrifices cheerfully made. If men are not 
ready to make such sacrifices in defense of their liberties they are 
unworthy of liberty, and enslavement to an oligarchy of wealth 
will be their just reward. 

Through the weapon of a strike organized labor can at best 
secure but one thing: a fair division of the sum realized by the 
employer of labor upon the sale of the product and available for 
the payment of wages and profits, a fair division between the 
reward of employer as profits and wage earner as wages. And 
under fiscal and transportation systems that lead up to industrial 
stagnation, organized labor, through the weapon of the strike, 
cannot secure even this, for when there are more workmen than 
jobs the task of forcing up wages by a strike, that is of forc- 
ing employers to pay higher wages by making an artificial scarcity 
of labor, is well nigh impossible. 

And finally, under a fiscal system that makes money dear 
and condemns the employer of labor to give a greater portion of 
the total wealth produced by the labor he employs and directs to 
the creditor classes, and under a transportation system that 
exacts from him a tribute in the interest of the clique ridden 
enterprises, the share of the wage earner in the wealth produced 
must be a continually decreasing one, for as the share taken by 
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the creditor classes and speculative cliques is increased, just to 
that degree must the share remaining to be divided as profits and 
wages be diminished. The brunt of the resulting loss may fall 
at first on the employer, but the time will come when profits are 
wiped out and then wages must be reduced, for employers, under 
such conditions, must cut wages. To continue production with- 
out cutting wages would mean bankruptcy and so the final alter- 
native for the wage earner is either acceptance of a cut in wages, 
so as to enable employers to continue production, or idleness. 

Of course there is a certain margin of earnings that must be 
wiped out before employers will stop production and shut down 
their plants, and this margin exceeds the margin of profits, for 
certain charges, interest on plant, taxes and insurance, etc., run 
on whether the plant is running or not. Besides, there is depre- 
ciation in the value of idle property to be considered, and the fear 
that a shut down will result in the loss of trade, that it is hoped 
will be profitable at some future time, is, of course, a certain 
incentive for employers to keep plants in operation, even at a loss. 
Then, too, a shutting down of a plant often involves extra 
expenses that can ill be spared, and a shut down shuts off facilities 
of borrowing money. So employers will often continue to run 
their plants, though the running is equivalent to running into 
bankruptcy. They do so hoping for a turn in the tide. 

But in the long run shut downs will come when the margin 
of earnings is wiped out, and sooner or later the alternative must 
be met by the wage earners : a cut in wages to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction and increase the margin of earnings oridleness. Besides, 
when industry holds out no promise of profits all extensions are 
checked, and so no new opportunities of work are opened to wage 
earners. Consequently, as population grows the men who cannot 
find jobs must increase, this makes increasing competition among 
wage earners for work, and this creates the idle army that is ever 
the béte noir of organized labor, for it is in this idle army that 
employers of labor find the means of crushing strikes by drawing 
upon it for men to fill the places of strikers. 

From a fall in wages brought about by such conditions, 
namely, an appreciating dollar, an increased share of the creditor 
classes in the wealth produced, a diminished share left over for 
employer and employee, loss of profits and curtailed production, 
the strike is no effective weapon. It cannot defeat the aggres- 
sions of oligarchy made through the agency of an appreciating 
dollar. 

It is equally as impossible to resist the encroachments of this 
oligarchy by the weapon of the strike when such encroachments 
are made through the agency of our railroads and discrimination 
in transportation charges. So long as the speculative cliques 
control our railroads, it will be impossible to prevent such cliques 
from aggrandizing themselves by preying upon the savings of 
independent producers and grinding down wages. While our 
railroads give lower transportation rates and prompter and better 
facilities to clique ridden enterprises and monopolies than they 
do to independent producers, such independent producers cannot 
prosper and their enterprises will be wrecked. Under such con- 
ditions the speculative cliques will grow richer, for they will have 
the opportunity of securing the properties and accumulations of 
independent producers for a song and then instilling new life into 
those properties by bleeding the railroads. And these conditions 
will last just so long as our railroads are directed by speculative 
cliques who systematically use the railroads to wreck industries 
upon which they seek to prey, and then turn around and wreck 
the railroads to build up the industries that in the hands of inde- 
pendent producers they made unprofitable. 

Moreover, the wrecking of independent producers by dis- 
criminations in transportation rates is not only a blow to those 
producers. Such wrecking is a blow to wage earners, for it 
builds up monopolies and centralizes industries, and just as 
monopolies grow and the opportunities for employment become 
more and more restricted to such opportunities as are offered by 
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the monopolies and clique ridden enterprises, the power of the 
wage earner to command wages grows less and less, and his 
necessity of accepting such wages as are offered by the clique 
enterprises grows with his dependence upon them. So the power 
of the employer over the wage earner grows and the power of the 
wage earner over the disposal of his own labor diminishes. Be- 
sides the centralization of wealth weakens the power of the wage 
earner to make successful resistance to aggressions. 

So it is that organized labor, so long as it ties itself down to 
the weapon of the strike, cannot make successful resistance to 
tle encroachments of oligarchy, when such encroachments are 
made through the agency of an appreciating dollar or a clique 
ridden transportation system. And it is by these two means that 
the oligarchy of wealth aggrandizes itself with such alarming 
rapidity. Therefore, if organized labor would make successful 
resistance to these encroachments, if it would preserve labor 
from despoilment at the hands of the powerful, it must make 
use of that weapon so successfully used by that oligarchy for 
oppression, namely the strong arm of the law; it must no longer 
tolerate the direction of that arm in the interest of the few and 
for the oppression of the many, it must direct that arm so as to 
overthrow the system of an appreciating dollar which robs 
debtors in the name of honesty, and the clique ridden transpor- 
tation system which frowns down legitimate industry ana rears 
up monopoly. 

And this overthrow can only be accomplished through 
political action. Let the St. Louis convention take the steps to 
this end. Let us hope that the encroachments of the judi- 
ciary on the rights of labor will not only impel organized labor 
to make common protest, but to back up that protest by organ- 
izing for political action. It is the only way to fight injunctions, 
the only way to fight aggressions on labor made through the 
agency of the appreciating dollar, the only way to fight those 
who use the railroads to prey upon labor and who are protected 
in their encroachments by the strong arm of the law, strong 
though it be used for injustice. 

Will organized labor rise to the occasion or will it fail? 
Will it take that political action that will enable it to resist the 
encroachments of the oligarchy of wealth or will it spurn to make 
use of that only weapon which can be made effective, and thus 
render itself impotent to repel those encroachments? The dan- 
ger that confronts organized labor is great but so is the oppor- 
tunity. Failure to organize so as to use the ballot for defense 
against aggressions will render it impotent, organization for 
common political action will render it irresistible. 








KILLING INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. 


HE second act in the killing of all prospects of International 
Bimetallism is well under way ; the lines are being laid for 
giving it its final stab, if need be, in the house of its pro- 


fessed friends. When Mr. McKinley sent the Wolcott bimetallic 
commission abroad there were few in America who did not regard 
it as foredoomed to failure. Among European bimetallists the 
appointment of this commission was taken as an earnest of Mr. 
McKinley's purpose to work for the restoration of bimetallism by 
international agreement, and was received with a measure of 
elation. But American bimetallists, who were weil aware of 
what Mr. McKinley stood for during the last campaign, who 
were not blind to the forces that rallied around his banner, who 
could not banish from their minds the sources from whence came 
the great contributions to the McKinley campaign fund, which 
made it possible to carry on that campaign on a scale of extrava- 
gance, not to say political debauchery, never before known, and 
who could not disregard what such contributors expected in 
return for their contributions, looked upon the appointment of 
the Wolcott commission as a mere perfunctory carrying out of 
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a campaign pledge made to secure the votes of free silver Repub- 
licans. Moreover, they did not believe that the British govern- 
ment, subservient in great degree to the money lenders of the 
City of London, would lend us any helping hand to restore 
bimetallism. So bimetallists in America did not look for the 
Wolcott commission to accomplish anything ; first, because they 
were convinced that it was not wanted to accomplish anything, 
and second, because they did not believe the British government 
would give us any help in lightening our financial bondage to 
the money lenders of London. 

It has since been made very apparent by Mr. McKinley that” 
he did not want his bimetallic commission to accomplish any- 
thing. He made this apparent by asking Congress for authority 
to appoint a currency commission to formulate plans for establish- 
ing our currency permanently on the gold basis before the Wol- 
cott commission had finished its mission or reported on the feasi- 
bility of securing European co-operation in re-establishing bimet- 
allism. But it appears that the British government is, or was 
ready, before the duplicity of our government was made apparent, 
to go a very considerable way to assist in the restoration of 
bimetallism. It is not, of course, from any desire to assist the 
debtor nations of the world in lightening their tribute to the 
money lenders of London that the British government is ready to 
aid in restoring bimetallism, but because the interests of the 
cotton manufacturers of Lancashire, the jute manufacturers of 
Dundee, the tin miners of Cornwall and the land owners of Great 
Britain, in bimetallism outweigh the interests of the money lend- 
ers of London in gold monometallism. Besides, the apprecia- 
tion of gold has reached a point where a further appreciation 
means general bankruptcy of debtors and a paring down of debts. 
The debtor nations of the world cannot stand a further increase 
in the tribute laid upon them by the general adoption of gold 
monometallism by the nations of the western world, and so 
self-interest councils the money lenders of London to call a halt. 

The appreciation of gold or fall in prices of staple products 
during the last twenty-five years has had the effect of doubling 
the quantity of produce the debtor nations of the world must send 
to England in settlement of interest charges. The annual return, 
as interest and ship profits in the foreign trade, on British capital 
loaned to foreigners is about $700,000,000, and the payment of 
this indebtedness takes a quantity of produce that would have 
been worth, at prices ruling a quarter of a century ago, full 
$1,400,000,000. If prices had not fallen, the arbitrary doubling 
of the debts due to the money lenders of Great Britain, would 
have put no greater burden on the debtor nations than has the 
tampering with the world’s money-that has resulted in causing 
gold to appreciate and cutting prices in half. So the general 
adoption of the gold standard by the nations of the western world 
has been a great thing for the money lenders of London. It has 
enriched them immensely. 

Why then should the British Government be willing to aid in 
tearing down this system which has profited the creditor classes 
of Great Britain so greatly? Simply because this system has 
forced a fall in agricultural prices that has bankrupted the 
British farmer and stript the powerful land-owning aristocracy of 
a great part of their rents ; simply because this system has led to 
a great fall in exchange on silver using countries, that has resulted 
in lessening the cost of everything bought from silver using 
countries and increasing the cost of everything bought by such 
countries of Great Britain. Now this lessening in the cost of 
things bought from silver using peoples is a very nice thing for 
those classes in Great Britain enjoying annuities and fixed money 
incomes that have not been threatened by the bankruptcy 
of debtors, but it is quite the reverse to the farmers of Great 
Britain who have had to lessen the prices for their products 
just as the cost of buying such products from silver using 
countries has been lessened. So also the increased cost to silver 
using peoples of everything bought in England has been any- 
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thing but a cause of rejoicing to the manufacturers of Great 
Britain. This increased cost, being due entirely to a rise in gold 
as measured by silver, has not by any manner of means benefited 
the British manufacturer, for the gold price received has not been 
increased though the silver price, and therefore the cost to silver 
using peoples, has been much increased. And this increased cost 
has greatly stimulated manufacturing enterprises in all silver 
using countries with the result of curtailing the market for 
British manufactures. 

Some years ago British manufacturers imported considerable 
raw cotton from India, made up that cotton, and returned it to 
India manufactured into coarse cotton goods. But this course of 
trade suffered a rude check with the rapid fall in exchange on 
India and the resulting increased cost of cotton goods imported 
into India from Lancashire. India took to turning her own cotton 
into cloth under the stimulus of the premium on gold which was 
added to the cost of everything bought from Great Britain. 
The closing of the Indian mints in 1893 and the keeping of 
this premium at an arbitrary figure, while the premium in the 
other silver countries of the East went on increasing, has made a 
still further change in the trade of India. Cotton manufacturing 
has been encouraged in China and Japan at the expense of the 
Indian mills, and Japan now imports raw cotton from India 
where formerly she imported yarn. In 1889 Britain imported 
273,810,880 pounds of Indian cotton, in 1896, 66,000,000 pounds. 
In 1888-89 Japan imported 39,000 pounds of raw cotton from 
India and 23,143,460 pounds of cotton yarn. In 1896-97 she im- 
ported 149,860,000 pounds of raw cotton and only 634,800 
pounds of cotton yarn. What England has lost Japan has gained. 
India is raising just as much cotton as ever, but it is being made 
up in the cotton mills of India and Japan, not the mills of Lan- 
cashire. It is such loss of trade with silver using countries that 
is turning the cotton manufacturers of Lancashire to bimetallism 
and inclines the British Government to assist in restoring that 
parity of exchange between gold and silver using countries, the 
breaking of which has been so disastrous to British trade with 
those countries. 

Finally, a further accentuation of this policy of an appre- 
ciating dollar that has so far greatly profited the creditor classes 
of Great Britain, threatens to bankrupt their debtors and turn the 
erstwhile creditor classes and owners of debts into owners of 
property. And this is a prospect that a great part of the creditor 
class does not relish. It is, indeed, just what the speculative 
money lender has long aimed at, for he sees great chances for 
profit in a see-saw of values, a systematic depreciation of prop- 
erty on which he has loaned money until he bankrupts the 
debtor and buys in the property for the face of the debt and then 
an equally systematic inflation of values. So we have this money 
lender intent on carrying out the system of gold monometallism 
to its logical end, the general bankrupting of debtors, when, 
having made and availed of the opportunity to get the property of 
his debtors for the face of the debts, he will abandon gold mono- 
metallism as detrimental to his interests and advocate a return to 
bimetallism, or anything else which promises to make money 
worth less and property more. But as there are many banking 
_ houses of London whose clients do not wish to enter upon this 
magnificent scale of speculation, but would much rather continue 
as creditors without thought or worriment as to income, we find 
among the financial interests of London many who would prefer 
to stop short of bankrupting their debtors. So the pressure that 
the money lenders can bring to bear on the British Government 
to block bimetallisin is weakened, and the land-owners and cotton 
manufacturers are able to make their hand felt in opposition to 
the money lenders. 

Thus it happens that the British Government is or was 
inclined to lend us a hand in restoring bimetallism. It stood 
ready to re-open the Indian mints to free silver coinage as a con- 
tribution to the re-establishment of bimetallism. This the money 
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lenders of London were ready to acquiesce in; this the land 
owners and cotton manufacturers of Great Britain were powerful 
enough to force, even if the money lenders of London were not 
agreeable. Sothus far and no farther was the British Govern- 
ment willing to go; thus far it would have had to goif Mr. 
McKinley had backed up the Wolcott commission, but it could 
have gone no farther. Refusal to go thus far would have 
resulted in an overturning of the ministry by the bimetallists in 
Parliament, effort to go farther would have resulted in an over- 
turning of the ministry by the money lenders of London. 

Such was Mr. McKinley’s opportunity to restore bimetallism 
by international agreement. If he had availed of it, the restora- 
tion of bimetallism would have been a thing of the near future, 
for the French Government was ready to agree to enter into an 
international bimetallic agreement on the basis of the re-opening 
of the Indian, French and American mints to free silver coinage. 
But he did not choose to avail of it. He chose to kill all chances 
of international bimetallism by indirectly announcing to the 
British Government, through a message to Congress, that he did 
not propose to avail of the assistance of the British Government 
in restoring bimetallism, in fact, proposed to work for the 
remodelling of our currency along lines quite antagonistic to 
bimetallism. Such was the result of his message requesting 
authority to appoint a currency commission to work on gold 
monometallic lines, sent to Congress six hours before adjournment, 
and such must have been its intent, for it must have been quite 
evident to the President, as it was to everyone else, that the 
ostensible end of the message could not be served by sending it 
in at that late hour. 

But to the British Government it had a well understood, if 
indirectly announced, significance. It signified that the Wolcott 
commission would not be supported by the American Government, 
that the purpose of that government was not the re-establishment 
of bimetallism, but quite the reverse, and that it would be futile 
for the British Government to offer to aid in restoring bimetall- 
ism. So when the discredited Wolcott commission approached 
the British Government, and asked if England stood ready to aid 
in restoring bimetallism, the answer was returned that it would be 
impossible to make definite answer until some time in October, and 
after communication with the Indian Government, which was a 
polite way ‘of saying the British Government did not care to 
answer while the American Government played a double game, 
and evinced no disposition to back up the Wolcett commission. 

The diplomatic assertion that it would be necessary to refer 
the proposals or questions of the Wolcott commission to the 
Indian Government before making reply, was in the nature of a 
mere pretext to secure delay. The question of opening the Indian 
mints is not one to be passed upon in India. The power over the 
coinage rests in the India Council which sits in London, and 
there is no one in India who has anything to say as to whether 
the mints shall be opened to free silver coinage or not. They 
were closed in June, 1893, by order of the Council, and they can 
be re-opened as they were closed. No act of Parliament is 
required to re-open the Indian mints; nothing more is required 
than a simple council order. 

Yet it seems to be feared that the announcement of the 
President's purpose that he works to establish our monetary sys- 
tem firmly on the gold basis, not to re-establish bimetallism, may 
not have served to kill international bimetallism, that the British 
Government may yet reply to the Wolcott commission offering to 
re-open the Indian mints. So the Republican press is busily en- 
gaged in preparing the public for a turning down of that offer, if 
made. If necessary, international bimetallism will be openly 
killed in the house of its professed friends. That is what the 
Republican press is preparing for in belittling and ridiculing the 
opening of the Indian mints as a contribution to the restoration 
bimetallism. Thus we have the Washington correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Press, now sojourning in London, writing in 
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this strain : ‘‘ The concession of opening the Indian mints in case 
the United States returns to the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver is the utmost that can be obtained from the British Gov- 
ernment. That will amount to nothing.’’ 

On such statements are we fed, but when we turn tothe mint 
reports of the United States and find that in 1892, the year before 
the closing of the mints to free coinage, the Indian mints coined 
$52,258,747 worth of silver or more than one-fourth of the total 
production of silver in the world during that year, that in 1894, 
the year after the closing of the mints, they coined only $2,288,- 
504 worth of silver at our coinage value and in 1895 only $4,044,- 
935 worth, one must admit that the concession of opening the 
Indian mints would amount to something. And when we further 
find that of the $4,500,000,000 of silver produced during the last 
sixty-one years, 1836-1896, $1,828,143,466, or over forty per 
cent. of all the silver mined, was absorbed by India, we com- 
mence to think that the respected correspondent of the Press 
writes whereof he does not know. 

And of this we become quite convinced, when we follow him 
a little further, and read that the Indian mints ‘‘ were only closed 
in 1893, and during the time they were open the bullion value of 
the silver in a dollar declined to 50 cents,’’ whereas the lowest 
bullion value of our silver dollar prior to the closing of the Indian 
mints was 63 cents. Hence, we can place little credence in his 
conclusion ‘‘ that the opening of the Indian mints would be of no 
importance whatever in solving the monetary problem.’’ One 
fact, that cannot be gainsaid, is that the price of silver fell from 
85 cents an ounce, at which price it sold a few days before the 
closing of the Indian mints, to less than 67 cents a few days 
after. And this, a fall of the price of silver of over 20 per cent. 
in a few days, is not surprising when we recollect that the closing 
of the Indian mints shut off a coinage demand for one-quarter or 
more of the silver product of the world. 

Equally as inaccurate is our informant when he tells us 
‘the Indian officials have been paid in silver’’ and that ‘‘ this 
has resulted in cutting down about one-half the amount of their 
income or salary.’’ As a matter of fact they are paid in rupees, 
silver indeed, but with an artificial value given them by the clos- 
ing of the Indian mints, and their salaries in terms of gold 
have been reduced by one-third not one-half. 

Such is the trash upon which we are fed by those who have 
undertaken the second act in the killing of International Bi- 
metallism by preparing the way for McKinley to stab it openly, 
if the stab he gave it in the back fails to kill. 

And now just one word as to what India would gain by the 
re-opening of her mints. We have already seen how Japanese 
manufacturing has been built up at the expense of Indian manu- 
facturers, how the Japanese import Indian raw cotton where they 
formerly imported yarn. China, too, is taking to the manu- 
facture of her own yarns out of her own cotton and it will not be 
long, if present conditions are continued, until we find Chinese 
yarns competing in the Indian markets instead of Indian in the 
Chinese. 

The Indian manufacturer is under a handicap in competition 
with the Chinese and Japanese that he cannot overcome. That 
handicap is the premium on Indian rupees as measured by silver 
nd Japanese money since the closing of the Indian mints. The 
closing of the Indian mints checked the fall in the gold value of 
the rupee, and the rupee has departed widely in value from 
silver. Thus it happens that the rupee, as measured by silver, is 
at a premium of 66%; per cent.; as measured by Japanese cur- 
rency, at a premium of about 33 per cent. The result is that the 
Indian manufacturer must ask the Chinaman 6624 per cent. more 
for yarn and the Japanese 33 per cent. more than he did before 
the closing of the Indian mints to realize the same price in rupees. 
This enhanced cost has acted in both countries like a protective 
tariff, greatly stimulating manufacturing enterprise. What is 
more, this premium on the rupee gives the Japanese the advantage 
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over the Indian in all silver markets and so the Indian finds his 
markets curtailed. 

It is in a pulling down of this tariff wall against her prod- 
ucts that she built up by the closing of her mints to free silver, 
in 1893, and in releasing her producers from the artificial and 
cutting competition that the premium on her rupee tempts from 
China and Japan, that India would derive greatest benefit from 
the re-opening of her mints to silver. She would also benefit by 
a fall in gold, first as measured by her products and finally by her 
rupees, which would greatly lighten the burden of the gold debt 
she owes in Great Britain. 

If the British Government had a regard for the interests of 
the Indian people, it would not hesitate to re-open the Indian 
mints, but it is the fate of a conquered nation to be ruled in the 
interest of the conqueror, and as the British Government deems 
it in the interest of the British people not to re-open the Indian 
mints until the United States and France agree to open their 
mints concurrently, and as Mr. McKinley has killed all prospects 
of an agreement to this effect, the Indian mints must remain 
closed and the Indian people continue to suffer. 


WHEAT CROPS OF THE WORLD. 


Wharton Barker, Editor of THE AMERICAN : 

DEAR SIR: I would be obliged to you for some data that I have been 
unable to find. I want the per capita of wheat production in the world for 
the past ten years by years, and the price per bushel for it paid in the 
United States for the same series of years. Also the estimated crop of 
wheat in the world this year. Respectfully, H. A SOMMERS. 

Elizabethtown, Ky. Editor of 7he News. 

As three-fifths or more of the inhabitants of the world never 
taste wheaten flour, it can be but misleadiug to divide the total 
number of bushels of wheat produced in the world by the total 
number of inhabitants and then base deductions on the per capita 
production of wheat thus arrived at. Therefore, we will not 
attempt to give the per capita production of wheat in the world 
for a series of years, especially as estimates of the world’s popu- 
lation, and the increase from year to year, are much in the nature 
of guess work. And then estimates based on two estimates, as 
estimates of the per capita production of wheat in the world must 
be, for the wheat crops must be estimated even as the population, 
do not make a very substantial or safe basis from which to make 
nice measurements. Conclusions derived from such measure- 
ments may be all awry, and it is not worth one’s while to figure 
out estimates on which no reliance can be placed when made. 

Europe and America are the great wheat eating parts of the 
world ; it is in those parts of the globe that wheat can rightly be 
spoken of as the staff of life. The teeming millions of Asia 
depend largely upon other cereals for their food ; outside of India 
they do not raise wheat largely, and even in India the wheat crop 
is of but minor importance eompared with the bulk of the other 
cereal crops. What is more, there are large parts of Europe in 
which wheat is rarely eaten. In Germany and Russia rye largely 
takes the place of wheat. 

Western and Southern Europe and the American continents 
are, then, the great wheat using parts of the globe. And, 
speaking generally, Western Europe consumes more wheat than 
is there produced, while the peoples of America produce much 
wheat beyond their own needs. Upon this excess the countries 
of Western Europe draw to supply their deficiency, though they 
get much wheat from Russia and the Danubian provinces, for 
those countries produce more food than they consume. But in 
ordinary years there is a deficiency of the crops of Western 
Europe, and that cannot be supplied from the surplus of Eastern 
Europe, of something like 175,000,000 bushels. This year the 
deficiency will probably be double this amount, an increase that 
has resulted first from an increase in the deficiency in Western 
Europe, through a shortage in the French crops, and, second, 
from a decrease in the surplus supply of Eastern Europe, 
resulting from a shortage in the wheat harvests of Russia and of 
Hungary and the other Danubian countries. Thus, there is a 
demand for wheat in Europe such as has been paralleled but once 
before, in 1891-2. And this great demand must largely fall upon 
the United States and Canada, for of the other wheat exporting 
countries, India and Australia are not in condition to export 
wheat, while Argentine cannot spare her usual quota, cannot 
spare any until the reaping of her next harvest in December and 
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January. 


Finally, it is hardly likely that North America can 
spare 200,000,000 bushels of wheat, while the European deficiency 
is much greater than this, and the reserve stocks of wheat both in 
Europe and America are very low. So Europe may have to learn 
to eat our corn. 

This much said, let us look at the size of the world’s wheat 
crops during the past few years and the price per bushel averaged 


by the American farmer. Beerbohlm’s Corn Trade List, the ac- 
knowledged first authority, or rather first guesser, in the world, 
gives the wheat crops of the world during the past eight years as 
follows : 
World’s wheat crop, 
bushels 
(Beerbohlm’s estimates). 


Average value per bushel 
on American farm, 
(U. S. Dep't. of Agriculture). 
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The increase in the wheat crop of 1891 over 18go is largely 
accountable to an enormous increase in the crop of the United 
States, an increase of over 200,000,000 bushels, and which caused 
an increase in the world’s wheat harvests despite the failure of 
the crops in Russia of that year. No fall in price followed this 
estimated increase in the world’s wheat crop. 

The gradual increase in the wheat production of the world 
from 1891 to 1894 is found, for the major part, in larger harvests 
in Russia and Argentine, countries in which gold was at a pre- 
mium, an increase that carried up the production of wheat in the 
world by nearly 200,000,000 bushels, in spite of the fact that the 
wheat harvest of the United States was 150,000,000 bushels less 
in 1894 than in 1891. This increased production coming from 
countries in which gold was at a premium, and in one of which 
the premium was growing and the wheat raisers glad to sell 
wheat for a falling price in gold, was accompanied by a very 
material fall in price—from 83.9 cents to 49.1 cents a bushel on 
the American farm. 

The decrease in the world’s wheat harvest for 1895 over 1894 
was largely due to decreased crops in Russia and Great Britain, 
but there was no material rise in price, Argentinian competition, 
fostered by the premium on gold, keeping it down. 

The further decrease in the world’s wheat harvest of last 
year as compared to the crop of 1895 was due to smaller crops 
in the United States, Australasia, India and Argentine, the 
two latter, countries in which gold was at a premium. Argen- 
tine having little wheat to export, the premium on gold was, of 
course, impotent to stimulate competition and keep down the 
price. Wheat rose by more than twenty cents a bushel. 

Largely the same circumstances as were in operation last 
year we experience this, greatly accentuated, however, by the 
shortage in the wheat harvests of Russia and France, and only 
relieved by the larger crops of the United States. And as like 
causes bring like results, it is natural that we should have a 
stronger wheat market this year than last. 


Famous Springs at Deer Park. 


A million and a half gallons of the purest water on earth is 
the daily output of the famous Boiling Springs in Garret 
County, Maryland. In order that nothing can contaminate the 
springs, one hundred acres of land surrounding it are fenced in. 
In addition, a wire building covers the springs, so that leaves 
cannot fall into the water. It is from these extraordinary 
Springs that Deer Park Hotel receives its water supply, the 
water being piped direct to the hotel. The medical fraternity 
now concede that in the matter of health, the question of pure 
water stands at the head and front. No summer resort combines 
so many healthful features. The air is wonderfully pure and 
invigorating ; cool nights, with absolutely no mosquitoes; the 
finest cuisine, with perfect sanitary arrangements, makes Deer 
Park Hotel the ideal resort.—Adv7. 


Books impart sympathetic activity to the moral power. 
Go with mean people and you think life mean. Then read 


Plutarch and the world is a proud place, peopled with men of 
positive quality, with heroes and demigods standing around us, 
who will not let us sleep.—Fmerson. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 





ARE THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS SIGNED BY FRANCIS BACON? By 
Isaac Hull Platt. Philadelphia: 7he Conservator. 


THE PEOPLE FOR WHOM SHAKESPEARE WROTE. By Charles 
Dudley Warner. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


$1.25. 


The precedence here given to the pamphlet over the book 
need not be hastily cited as another instance of how worth and 
dignity suffer humiliation before pretentious shallowness. The 
very simple apology for placing these compilations in inverse 
ratio to their merit is that it seems proper to make sure that 
Shakespeare was the writer of the plays, before we bother about 
the people for whom he wrote them. This being an idle age, in 
which we idle people have to idle away our days in hunting up 
the idlest of time-killing fads, we ought to be, if we are not, 
grateful to our first-named author for his little riddle. If he had 
kindly favored his readers by keeping all his pages blank after 
the title, much hot-weather churning of brain would have been 
spared, a prompt ‘‘ No’’ would answer his question and the thing 
would be done with. But the riddle-ma-ree title leaves us in 
painful suspense as to the riddler’s answer. The dread mystery 
may as well be jerked out at once—Mr. Isaac Hull Platt’s answer 
is ‘‘ Yes, the Shakespeare plays are signed by Francis Bacon,”’ 
and this handsomely gotten up pamphlet, numbered the first of a 
series to follow, is his proof. That is to say, he only adduces a 
string of circumstances which lead to this sole conclusion, and 
then sums them up with a canny air of impartiality that com- 
mands admiration, in these words; ‘‘I shall not attempt to draw 
conclusions. What has been shown are facts which anyone who 
can read can verify in half an hour. These coincidences may all 
be accidents,’’ so he leaves this ‘‘ new line of investigation ’’ to 
be pursued by an eager world whose hunger for will-o’-the-wisp 
chases he now whets. Whether his ‘‘facts,’’ a/ias ‘‘ coinci- 
dences’’ and ‘‘accidents,’’ hold water, or hold anything but 
water, may possibly be ascertained. ; 

Everyone is familiar, more or less, with the attempt to invent 
another author of Shakespeare’s plays than Shakespeare. The 
singularity of this craze is that its supporters base their knowl- 
edge of their new, unproven Shakespeare upon their professed 
ignorance of the real Shakespeare known to us all. Their claim 
is that too little has come down to us of the author-actor’s life to 
warrant belief in his genius as it blazes through the plays and 
poems. They put it as unlikely that a poor man’s son, of poor 
schooling, could develop into the poet and country squire, rich in 
purse, and richer beyond compute in intellectual wealth, and die 
at fifty-two, having written a larger bulk of loftier and more uni- 
versal literature than any one before or since his day. The answer 
to these deniers of William Shakespeare of Stratford-on-Avon is 
that we have the testimony of eighteen of his contemporaries, 
who were also his competitors and some his intimate friends, 
each of whom recognized Shakespeare as a genius and recorded 
their opinions in their writings. There has not yet been found 
one single bit of contemporary writing claiming any authorship 
for his great plays but his own. During his life there were forty 
editions of his plays and poems, each bearing his name on the 
title page. He had enemies among his rivals, but they never 
threw doubts on his capacity to produce those works, nor did 
they challenge his authorship. None of his contemporaries set 
up a claim for Francis Bacon. Ben Jonson, poet laureate and 
playwright, was the personal friend of both Shakespeare and 
Bacon. He was neither fool nor rogue, and his noble tribute to 
‘‘my Shakespeare, soul of the age! the applause, delight, the 
wonder of our stage sweet swan of Avon 
(who) was not of an age, but for all time,’’ of itself suffices to 
refute all the sophistries ever concocted to rob the great poet of 
his greatness. To do this it is necessary to produce an intellect 
as spacious and sublime, a heart as large and sympathetic, and 
an experience of life as rich and profound in its first-hand knowl- 
edge of human nature from the unlettered rustic to the scholar 
and the monarch. They put up Lord Bacon as the only available 
parallel, a sedate philosopher of a scientific cast of mind, trained 
from aristocratic youth to statecraft, practically versed in the 
exacting profession of the law, a venal office holder, whose ripest 
years were darkened with the shadows of broken fortune and 
blasted character. The one solitary impossibility for Lord 
Bacon's gigantic intellect was to create breezy plays and poems 
like those of Shakespeare, and the one solitary impossibility for 
Shakespeare’s free-roving genius would have been the production 
of Bacon’s labored prose treatises. Strange that a nature essen- 
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tially systematic, not to say prosaical, whose imaginative gift 
was strictly subordinated to his science of inductive philosophy, 
should be foisted on an intelligent public as the most probable 
creator of this faery realm of unparalleled poetical fancy. 

This is the prairie ground of the one-sided controversy, but 
Mr. Platt buttonholes us into going with him along a zig-zag bye 
path which leads into a deserted quarry pit, about three feet by 
four in area and very shallow, and here he intends that the 
mighty conflict shall now be waged. He scrapes a few loose stone- 
scraps together, with one particular bit of his very own quarry- 
ing, and, placing them in our hands, he hints that while ‘‘ / shall 
not attempt to draw conclusions,’’ these are the weapons by 
which the Shakespeare hosts will be slain. In other words, the 
case for Francis Bacon having broken down positively and nega- 
tively, on its own testimony, the assault must be. continued on 
other and narrower lines. As neither Bacon nor his friends left any 
trace of a claim to this authorship, recourse must be had to secret 
tricks, hidden writing, or any other un- Baconian device, to eke out 
some silly mystery to lend color to the claim. The old whim for 
ciphers, cryptograms and anagrams was an obvious way out of the 
bog, especially as Bacon recognized their use and the element of 
mystic fatalism has a powerful effect on weak minds. Mr. Platt’s 
Liliputian quarry was fairly worked out by his abler predecessor, 
Ignatius Donnelly, a few yearsago. It will be remembered how 
that ingenious scholar misdirected his brilliant wits to the task 
of fishing an elaborate cipher out of Shakespeare’s plays. This 
he did by fixing on certain ‘‘ root numbers,’’ which he applied 
to selected pages, lines and words, thereby constructing a number 
of uncouth un-Shakespearean and un-Baconian sentences which, 
taken together, made up a confession of conspiracy between the 
two famous writers to pass off the plays as Shakespeare’s though 
they were all written by Bacon. Donnelly’s book stirred up a 
considerable sensation, and the author quite deserved all the glory 
he got. How cleverly constructed his cipher was may be seen 
from the fact that an English clergyman, the Rev. A. Nicholson, 
of Leamington, got, and published, a number of passages from 
the same plays by using Donnelly’s own rules and root numbers, 
explicitly declaring the plays to be by Shakespeare and of by 
Bacon. For example, Donnelly, being wofully disconcerted at 
this revelation, challenged Nicholson to bring out similar results 
by root numbers different from his (Donnelly’s). He said, 
‘*On pages 726, 727 and 728 I show that the cipher-numbers 
bring out the word Shak’st-spurre as many as fourteen different 
times, counting only from six points of departure, and that 
every number is a cipher number.’ Now let Dr. Nicholson shcw 
that 500 and 450 will bring out these words fourteen times more 
—yes, even once more.’’ This was Donnelly’s crowning test. 
Dr. Nicholson accepted the challenge and got the word Shak'st- 
spurre no less than seventeen times, and from a single page, 
whereas Donnelly had to rake over three pages to get his four- 
teen examples, besides having to use the numbers 505, 506, 513, 
516, and 523, instead of the two numbers he gave Nicholson to 
work with. An anonymous supporter of the Bacon theory 
challenged Nicholson to ‘‘ produce with Donnelly’s numbers a 
story totally unconnected with Bacon and Shakespeare.’’ To 
this Nicholson readily responded by publishing a cipher para- 
graph from a single page in the Shakespeare folio, relating to the 
legal dispute pending at that very time—the year 1888, only 
nine years ago, between the Bishop of Lincoln and the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Donnelly’s accommodating cipher 
made Shakespeare say of this recent incident, ‘‘ Bishop King 
doth peril the loss of his see. They stick not to send back the 
cause by writ to the Archbishop. The judgment of his Grace is 
not certain.’’ Dr. Nicholson proved that by the arithmetical 
law of combinations there are 3,309,000 chances of getting any 
sort of a story you want out of the Shakespeare folio of 1623 
by using Donnelly’s very obliging cipher. 

Mr. Isaac Hull Platt, being discreet as wellas bold, is firmly 
silent about his abler predecessor in quarrying. His little find 
is not a lot of big numbers, it is only the harmless looking little 
word on which we used to playfully exercise our schoolboy wits 
by lengthening it as best we could, 


HONORIFICABILITUDINITATIBUS. 


It occurs in Love’s Labour's Lost, v. 1. Mr. Platt has make 
the discovery that this formidable looking Latin compound con- 
tains in cipher the express declaration that Francis Bacon was the 
author of ‘‘ these plays.’’ Space prevents a detailed examination 
of this curiously concocted device, so that we must be content to 
note, in passing, that while Mr. Platt clutches at this supposed 
cipher as proving Bacon’s authorship of ‘‘ these plays,’’ convey- 
ing the impression that this includes all the plays, he omits to tell 
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his readers that it occurs in probably the very first play entirely 
from Shakespeare’s pen. If it had been one of his later ones 
there would be some sense in representing the cipher as covering 
previous plays, but as a fact ‘‘these plays’’ had not then been 
written. Shakespeare was only in his twenty-sixth year when he 
wrote Love's Labour's Lost, and Francis Bacon was only twenty- 
nine. Mr. Platt also omits the all-important explanation that 
this play is unmistakably the work of a young man passionately 
fond of country life and country characters, and as passionately 
contemptuous of the affected airs and speech of the new school of 
courtiers who were introducing foreign manners as the correct 
London fad. In this spirit Shakespeare lashes with his brilliant 
ridicule the pedantic schoolmaster, Holofernes, the Spanish dude, 
Don Adriano de Armado, the Latin-loving curate, and the rest, 
contrasting their artificialities with the homespun mother-wit of a 
few English rustics. Mr. Platt’s big word is lugged in by 
Shakespeare for the simple purpose of bearing its big share of this 
ridicule, a burden unintentionally doubled by Mr. Platt’s clumsy 
misuse of it. Costard, the countryman, and his friend Moth, the 
footman, overhear the swapping of foreign phrases by the others. 
Says Moth, with a wink, ‘‘ They have been at a great feast of 
languages, and stolen the scraps!’’ Costard chuckles back, 
‘*O, they have lived long on the almsbasket of words. I marvel 
thy master hath not eaten ‘hee for a word, for thou art not so 
long by the head as honorificabilitudinitatibus !’’ The word had 
become a catch-puzzle among servants and their chums in the 
village taverns, as the ‘‘ Peter Piper’’ and such like trip verses 
are with our children. To such a lowly pass have the Baconites 
been reduced that they actually expect belief for their claim that 
the greatest of philosophers would choose the absurdest of vehicles 
to carry his momentous message to posterity. 

Now for Mr. Platt’s patent manipulation of the pregnant 
word. First, he quotes a few random scribblings on a sheet of 
certain MSS. found in 1867 relating to Bacon, in which occur the 
words ‘‘ Bacon,’’ ‘‘ honorificabilitudino,’’ and ‘‘ Shakespeare,’’ 
with some random words, as if the writer was trying his hand at 
an anagram. But, and this is vital to the case, Mr. Platt admits 
that ‘‘ zo portion of the manuscripts is in the handwriting of 
Bacon.’’ They are in the script of the period and ‘‘ are supposed 
to be’’ by some clerk of Bacon’s, but this is sheer fancy. And 
anyone who has made an original cipher knows how impossible 
it is to do it by another hand. This reduces our task to watching 
how the cipher is extracted. The long word does not serve his 
purpose as it stands. The letters are stubborn. If he can find a 
way of breaking the word up and turning its sections topsy-turvy 
it may yield fruit. So Mr. Platt skips a few lines of the play 
until he finds Moth asking, ‘‘ What is a, b, spelt backward, with 
the horn on his head?’’ Into which easy trap old Holofernes 
falls straightway, answering ‘‘ Ba, with a horn added,’’ which 
brings Moth’s obvious retort, ‘‘ Ba—! most silly sheep with a 
horn!’’ It was a popular coarse joke on conjugal infidelity, and 
there anend. Now has the Platt genius free scope. A, b, says 
he, spelt backward, with cornu, Latin for horn, makes Bacornu. 
What could possibly more clearly indicate the great philosopher ? 
Now, if we take Honorificab, (here is the a, b, spelt backward) 
and proceed crablike, and skip the inconvenient i’s and h, it gives 
us bacfrono, which, by lifting the middle letters to the front, 
make Fr. Bacono. Isn’t it wonderful? Now, it is useless doing 
the same with the second half of the word, as it yields nothing 
read backward. But by picking out its letters by rule of thumb 
Mr. Platt gets the words Az ludi, tuzti sibi, Fr. Bacono nati, véry 
elegant Latin, which he translates, ‘‘these plays, produced by 
Francis Bacon, guarded for themselves.’’ There! The secret is 
unveiled ‘‘ not for an age but for all time.’’ Lord Bacon was 
great at explicit statements of philosophic truth, legal definition, 
scientific fact, but when he had to inform posterity that he, and 
not William Shakespeare, was the author of ‘‘ these plays,’’ it 
was natural that he could not devise a clearer statement than this 
shockingly idiotic botch, and doubtless he foresaw that his fame 
would have to wait until the decadent phase of the nineteenth 
century should give birth to an interpreter equal to the lowly 
drudgery of grubbing up the precious message and proclaiming it 
in appropriate Plattitudes. Another excuse for Bacon’s exqui- 
sitely clumsy announcement has already been indicated. Clearly 
even his omniscient brain must have been overtaxed in thus 
claiming authorship of ‘‘ these plays,’’ when ‘‘ these plays’’ were 
not written until years afterwards. ‘‘ It isa perfect anagram,’’ 
says the delighted Mr. Platt. But he is easily satisfied, as he 
shows by the triumphant air with which he flourishes his other 
marvellous discoveries that the letters ‘‘frbacononati’’ can 
be found in a good many other sentences in the plays. Not in 
this order, nor with the capitals and punctuation he supplies, but 
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no matter for that, there stands the grand fact. We would not 
sport with his /vd/ as Baconian Latin for comedies and tragedies 
further than to suggest that perhaps it has also something 
ludi-crous in it. Mr. Platt is a believer in anagrams, and will 
not complain if another mystic reading, not more imperfect than 
his own, can be found in his big word. Put out two of its i’s 
(he hoodwinks ours) and from Honorificabilitudinitatibus we get 
‘* Hi ludi, tuiti Norv bi Fras. Bacon.’’ Fate, and not ourselves, 
must be held responsible for this expressive local anagram, 


ISAAC HULL PLATT, 
IS ALL TALC UP HAT. 


In the words FRANCIS BACON we find the suggestive decla- 
ration, I scAN NO FR. A, B, c. If hetakes his own name, so des- 
titute of e’s, and borrows for this occasion only three of those 
useful vowels from poor Shakespeare and the o and a from his 
friend Bacon, Mr. Platt will discover this somewhat rude message 
hid in his euphonious name, as thus improved, 


ALLAE! THOU LIEST APACE. 


Holofernes sometimes has it Allons! If he blends the name 
Francis Bacon with his own, (a rather infirm firm) again bor- 
rowing Shakespeare’s three e’s, as he does less justifiable tricks 
to eke out his own fancies, he will find food for meditation in the 
‘perfect anagram ’’ it yields, which runs thus, 


CEACE FACILE PUNS, OH BLATANT LIARS. 


We again quote Mr. Platt’s words and espouse them as our 
own, ‘‘ We do not attempt to draw conclusions. What has been 
shown are facts which anyone who can read can verify in half an 
hour. These coincidences may all be accidents.’’ In the name 
William Shakespeare we find several hidden revelations, as these, 


MI PLAIES SHAL RE-WAKE 
HIS PILE WAS REAL MAKE 
and this, which seems a personal whisper in Mr. Platt’s ear from 
some troubled ghost in the Shades, 
SH ! P., WEAK LIES! I AM REAL. 

And now, anxious to see Mr. Platt turn his genius for inter- 
pretation to worthier ends, we commend to his expert attention 
what seems to be a subtle prophecy in Act III. of the same play. 
Moth asks what ‘‘l’envoy’’ means, and is told it is an epilogue 
or discourse ‘‘to make plain some obscure ’’ passage preceding. 
Our fashionable minor poets are fond of sticking an ‘‘envoy”’ 
tail to their pretty vague pieces. Armado gives this as an 
example of the obscure in verse, 

‘« The fox, the ape, and the humble bee 
Were still at odds, being but three.’’ 

Not being gifted in divination as Mr. Platt is, we merely 
venture the surmise that this is a distinct prophetic allusion to 
three great geniuses of different degree: the ape, Shakespeare, 
aping a greatness not his own; the humble bee, Bacon, obvi- 
ously, too humble to buzz about himself ; the fox, Donnelly, the 
crafty spier of hidden things, whose vigilant eye sees through 
old folios. ‘‘ There’s the moral,’’ says Don Armado. ‘‘I will 
add the l’envoy,’’ cries Moth, and this is it, 

‘* Until the goose came out of door, 
And stayed the odds by adding four.’’ 

Mr. Platt’s pamphlet is the ‘‘l’envoy ’’ to Donnelly’s book, 
but until he favors the world with another utterance, it is difficult 
for plain folk to identify the goose. 

Mr. Warner’s contribution to the Shakespeare shelf is matter- 
of-fact and for that reason very welcome. Its only index is its 
title, which is a pity, though it is no detriment that the author 
wrote most of it with scissors for a pen. From a wide range of 
miscellaneous reading have been gathered scraps of history, 
gossip, tradition, local incident, with many odds and ends of 
information enabling the reader to form a graphic picture of life 
in Shakespeare’s day. Everything at all interesting has been 
squeezed in with characteristic humorous comments, and a dozen 
old woodcuts are reproduced in small size, showing the theatres, 
inside and out, costumes and some quaint street characters. ‘Too 
much publicity cannot be given to Mr. Warner’s uncommonly 
sensible advice to the young person who wants to ‘‘ study ’’ Shakes- 
peare. ‘‘I would recommend him to throw aside the whole load 
of commentary and speculation and disquisition, and devote him- 
self to trying to find out first what was the London and England 
of Shakespeare’s day, what were the usages of all classes of so- 
ciety, what were the manners and the character of the people who 
crowded to hear his plays, or who denounced them as the works 
of the devil. I say again to the student that by this means 
Shakespeare will become a new being to him, his mind will be 
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enlarged to the purpose and scope of the great dramatist, and 
more illumination will be cast upon the plays than is received 
from the whole race of inquisitors into his phrases and critics of 
his genius.’’ Mr. Warner cautions his readers against being 
duped by Taine’s brilliant but misleading method of leaving 
out of his pictures all the facts which tend to tone down his 
blood-red view of the rough side of English life at that period. 
He also writes of Shakespeare ‘‘ managing his theatres and 
writing his plays’’ without the slighest traceable fear of Platt 
and his terrible exposure of William’s base deceit. In his closing 
estimate of the poet’s influence, Mr. Warner notes that ‘‘ the 
plays of Shakespeare did not escape the most bitter animadver- 
sions of the moral reformers.’’ The moral character of Bacon 
was glaringly bad, worse tenfold than the worst ever hinted 
against the poet. Would not the reformers have jumped at the 
chance to thrash Bacon with the worst in the plays if there had 
been the shadow of justification for tracing his well-known hand 
in them? Mr. Warner concludes with the remark that Shakes- 
peare’s genius ‘‘ is measured, not by the libraries of comment that 
his works have called forth, but by the prevalence of the lan- 
guage and thought of his poetry in all subsequent literature, and 
by its entrance into the current of common thought and speech.’’ 
This tasteful little volume will make a capital gift-book for the 
young. 


C1TIzEN Brrp: Scenes from Bird-life in Plain English for Be- 
ginners. By Mabel Osgood Wright and Elliott Coues. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


Beyond certain duties which rest equally on all citizens, the 
personal interests of individuals may be more or less varied ; in- 
deed it is upon this very diversity of interest and occupation that 
civilized society depends. So is this book one of many sides. 
While claiming for the bird the right of citizenship, pleading for 
it equality before the law and the same consideration and recogni- 
tion of individual rights that we accord a human neighbor, it does 
more and is more. The page will not reveal it to the sharpest 
eye, but there is that beneath the surface which is more eloquently 
expressed than it could be in words and this will be borne in upon 
every reader. We read of birds, but while we learn about them 
we learn other things as well. The text is full and interesting, 
but between the lines we find even more. The book shows that 
the bird deserves our protection if only for the many and valu- 
able services it renders mankind, that it is a creature obeying 
higher laws than those made by man, but that it is still glad to 
associate with him on as friendly terms as he will permit and in 
gratitude for his protection and the privilege of being near him 
to work unintermittently for his pleasure and profit ; that it asks 
little and gives much. From this book the child will learn to 
observe, to remember, to reason, unconsciously to appreciate the 
mutual relationship of things and of himself to them. And the 
older reader can derive equally valuable instruction from the 
book. It will not be thrown at him in cold hard words, but 
nevertheless he will suddenly awaken to see before him, plainly 
defined, duties which may have been overlooked, and he will un- 
derstand better what is due to the rising generation and see how 
his duties to it may be performed. Learning how to regard 
‘* Citizen Bird,’’ both young and old will gain other lessons 
equally important and both, yes all three, may well feel grateful 
for this book. 

But a few words more directly on the book itself. Two 
names on the title page! One might hastily assume that the 
second was there for some ulterior purpose, but this notion may 
be promptly dropped. Mrs. Wright needs no crutch, and Dr. 
Coues would be the last to lend his name as a mere catch-penny. 
Some time since in noticing Zommy—Anne and the Three Hearts 
we had reason to speak in highest praise of Mrs. Wright's work 
and the very exceptional ability and success with which she there 
developed a conversational story with Nature about nature. The 
present book recalls this other, and while different in plan, is 
equally successful. Yet a dual authorship may readily awaken a 
desire to know what to ascribe to each writer. We think we 
might gratify any such curiosity here by pointing to at least some 
ear-marks, but the book is so good, so full of interest, and the 
united work of both authors so admirably done that all idle curi- 
osity as to the parts of each will disappear ere twenty pages are 
turned, and the reader, young or old, will find his mind occupied 
to much better purpose. ‘‘ Citizen Bird’’ is written in the form 
of a conversational dialogue between a kind-hearted naturalist, 
Dr. Hunter (in many ways a counterpart of the real doctor 
whose name appears on the cover), and three bright and inquir- 
ing children. This is carried on about the farm where they are 
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at Toledo, Ohio. The models 
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Tandems by the Tally-Ho Tandem Co, 
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HIRES 


ROOTBEER 
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all summering, at the seashore not far distant, and on rainy days 
in the doctor’s ‘‘ wonder room.’’ Interest is maintained from 
cover to cover, and, though conversational in style, there is strict 
adherence to facts—a great feather in the cap of any book for 
children, upon whom first impressions take such firm hold. The 
book contains 111 as excellent bird portraits as have ever been 
published. These are by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, and his work in 
preparing them is to be as much commended as it was necessary 
to give completeness and finish to the book. 

A slip occurs in the description of the Vesper Sparrow, page 
221, that can be easily corrected in subsequent editions by 
changing it to read ‘‘nesting zz the Middle States end north- 
ward.’ Some readers may incline to question the statement that 
the Wood Thrush is not a frequenter of real woods, but all such 
will do well to remember that a bird’s habits and haunts may 
vary much in different parts of its range, and that environment, 
time, and association with man work great changes in former 
habits. Therefore we can readily accept this statement about 
the Wood Thrush, a bird which exhibits very plainly the effect 
of these influences. But it does seem to us rather harsh to speak 
of hawks, owls, etc., as ‘‘ cannibal birds,’’ even though the ap- 
pellation is qualified as it is and softened in the mock trial in 
which they are summoned to answer for their ways of life. We 
could wish for a kinder generalization of even these birds in a 
book which breathes so much gentleness and inspires the most 
considerate appreciation of the birds. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 


An Idyl of the Isles of Shoals. 
Donohue & Henneberry. 


THE ISLAND LILY. 
Fearing. Chicago: 
five cents. 

The fanciful get-up of famous poems like the Deserted Village 
or Gray’s Elegy, in white-bound quartos and oblongs, with pretty 
pictures interleaved, had a good deal of reason in itsfavor. They 
made capital little gift books, and besides their main office as 
ornaments of the table, they tempted unwary idlers into getting a 
taste of pure and exquisite poetical literature. There can be no 
objection to any amiable amateur launching his or her prized 
poem in similar fashion. The ivory white covers, inset with sil- 
ver, that hold this Island Lily will look very bewitching on a 
blue tablecloth, and may create a mild sensation on a red one. 
Its pearly pages, only slightly sprinkled with print, are of super- 
calendered vellum wove paper, with an occasional bit of sea 
scenery in half-tone. Ifthe book be opened for mere reading, 
the third line of it describes the Isles as they sleep amid the waves. 

As if some night a flock of meteors 

Flashed flaming into heaven and perished, plunged 

Hissing into the weltering white sea, 

Thrusting their star-bones (? misprint for stay -bones) up above the foam 
And fury. Men said, ‘‘ Here are islands! ”’ 

Blank verse is very hard to write, even when the story 
is as pretty as this. Something in it, not exactly the poetry, 
recalls Tennyson’s Dora or Enoch Arden. 


By Blanche 
Seventy- 


Birps’ Nxests, A PLEA FOR BEAST AND BirD: A leaflet 
has just come to hand which deserves notice chiefly on account 
of the knowledge of wrong inflicted which inspired it, and for 
the impelling feeling of duty to prevent further perpetration of 
this wrong that has put it before us. It is a sermon preached by 
Rev. W. J. Day, in which he calls attention to the too often 
cruel treatment of beasts, domestic and wild, and the wanton 
slaughter of birds, either for mere sport, or that their feathers 
may beautify the headgear of women. The text is good, so is 
the intent, and in that it prompted one hearer, John Youngjohn, 
of Somerville, Mass., by occupation a printer, to expend both of 
his time and limited means to place it before a larger audience 
than that to which it was addressed, the sermon has served its 
purpose. However, we can but regret that so earnest an effort 
in so worthy a cause could not have been directed to presenting 
the case put more strongly and convincingly. The most striking 
thing in connection with the leaflet, and, if we mistake not, that 
which will appeal to the heart with the greatest force, is the 
praiseworthy unselfishness of Mr. Youngjohn in his desire to do 
what he can to prevent further abuse and outrage upon fellow 
creatures. He offers to send a dozen copies of the leaflet for 15 
cents. 

Man is selfish, and for a pleasure or gratification of some 
desire of the moment, he will sacrifice the future and bring upon 
himself troubles which are not easily corrected. Nature’s laws 
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FIVE YEARS 


An Invalid Languishes Without Hope. 


Gottlieb Schlieske, Sebewaing, 
Mich., writes: ‘‘I wish to thank 
you for the help my wife received 
through your medicines, Pe-ru-na 
and Man-a-lin. My wife had been 
very sick for five years. She took 
all kinds of patent medicines, but 
they did not help her. I also had 
her to doctor with several physi- 
cians, but they did not do her any 
good. Wethen read in the paper 
about many people being cured by 
the use of your medicines. I 
wanted her to try your medicines, 
but she did not want to, as so many 
medicines failed to do her any good 
and the money was all spent for 
nothing. But after I read your 
next article I concluded to write to 
you. You said that she should 
take Pe-ru-na and Man-a-lin, which 
she did, and it cured her. We will 
never be without Pe-ru-na and 
Man-a-lin in our house.’’ 

Dr. Hartman has lately written a 
book devoted to the ailments pecu- 
liar to the female sex. It is pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated, 
and every woman should possess 
one. It will be sent free to women 
only, for a short time, by The 
Pe-ru-na Drug Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 





You need 
it now. 


The best presentation of the great 
question which was paramount in the 
last campaign. Over 6,500,000 voters 
wanted bimetallism then ; more want 
it to day. All want 


Prosperity. 


Those who read what Wharton 
Barker has to say in his great book on 


Bimetallism or 
The Evils of Gold Mono- 
metallism and the Benefits 
of Bimetallism, %& % *» 
will know where and when to look 
for prosperity and appreciate what 
must be done to bring 


Good Times. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Paper bound edition, . - $ .50 
Library edition, Cloth, - = 1.00 


A limited number of slightly shop-worn 
copies—paper edition—are being sold at 
half price, 25 cents a ooh 


BARKER PUBLISHING Co.., 


119 South Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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2  CATARRH 


* Is the most prevalent of diseases. It is a 
local ailment of the mucous membrane as 
a well as constitutional and 


3 CAN BE 


s eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. 
© Sykes cured himself in 1870, and the treat- 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ 
Cure for Catarrh will cure you. Send for : 


: 
4 
3 the best book on catarrh ever published. 
Q 











ment has 


Mailed free. For sale by druggists. 


DR. SYKES SURE CURE CoO., 
Station E, Chicago. 
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Q. HYCIENIC “SUPPLY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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That GREAMY 
GOMPLEXION 


which ladies envy 
can be secured 

by every one who 

will use 









MILK- 
WEED 
Nonecessity or atea CREAM 


Milk Weed Cream is the natural Skin 

feed, It removes Blackheads, Freckles, Tan, 

les, Wrinkles. Is fragrant and soothing. 

ee 50c. for a full size jar (if your droguist 
hasn’t it)and get.ten times its cost in ple 

ure and satisfaction. Send stamp for free sample. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM & CO., 
49 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH, 


DEAFNESS 


and HEAD NOISES 


relieved by using 


WILSON’S COMMON -SENSE 
EAB DRUMS. 


New scientific invention, entirely differ 
ent in construction from all other devices, 
Assist the deaf when all other devices fail, 
and where medical skill has given no re 
lief They are safe, comfortable and in- 
visible; have no wire or string attach- 
ment. Write for pamphlet or call 

WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 


Offices: § 90 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Bye 
ceS: 91199 Broadway, New York. 














Urum in position. 


MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the 
Highest Medical Auth- 
orities as a Perfect 
Sanatory Toilet Prep- 
aration for infants 
and adults. Delightful 
after shaving. 

Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash, 
Chafed Skin. Sunburn etc. Removes Blotches, 
Pimples and Tan, makes the skin smocth and 
healthy. Decorated Tin Box a Sold 
y Druggists or mailed for b5 ce end for 
r ree Sample. (Name this Pane ) 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J, 
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cannot be broken with impunity. When they are a disturbance 
of the natural harmony occurs and disorders result. The whole- 
sale and indiscriminate slaughter of useful and beautiful birds, 
as thoughtless as it is cruel, has been followed by great increase of 
various destructive insects, and resulting damage to crops 
orchards and forests which is startling, yet regardless of all this the 
majority make no protest, take no steps to call a halt. Humani- 
tarianism cries out, but meets with sad response; even destruc- 
tion of property passes generally unheeded. Therefore, it is that 
we must look to legislation for protection. Massachusetts has 
recently made it unlawful for anyone to sell or wear feathers of 
wild birds other than those of game birds; Pennsylvania and 
other states have made laws for the protection of birds and beasts. 
But these laws are not scrupulously enforced, and cannot be until 
their importance is generally felt. Public discussion and agita- 
tion are needed to accomplish this. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE SILVER SIDE. A symposium constituting a Bimetallic Educational 
Treatise ; containing contributions from many of the ablest writers 
on Bimetallism. By Col. Dorus M. Fox. pp. 368. Chicago: W. B. 
Conkey Co. 


THE KING’s ASSEGAI. A Matabélé story. By Bertram Mitford. pp. 248. 
New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.25. 

THE STORY OF JANE AUSTEN’S LIFE. By Oscar Fay Adams. pp 279. 
Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. §2. 


FRENCH PRACTICAL COURSE. By Jules Magnenat. pp. 286. New York: 
The Macmillan Co, §r. 


IMPRESSIONS OF TURKEY, During Twelve Years’ Wanderings. By W. M. 
Ramsey. pp. 296. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 


OFF THE SKELLIGS. A Novel. By Jean Ingelow. 
Roberts Brothers. §r. 


POEMS OF THE OLD DAYS AND THE NEw. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 


pp 666. Boston: 
By Jean Ingelow. pp. 229. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Wm A. Mowry and Arthur May 
Mowry. pp. 437. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. $1.04. 


BEST METHODS OF PROMOTING SPIRITUAL LIFE. By the late Phillips 
Brooks pp. 63. New York: Thomas Whittaker. soc. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


The ignoble side of public interest in literary men and mat- 
ters shows up glaringly in the news items now going the rounds 
about Hall Caine and his book, 7he Christian, The topmost fea- 
ture is the dollar. We pant to know—not what the story is, not 
what its point is, not what its literary quality is—but what price 
did its author get out of the rival publishers who gamble on the 
temporary vogue of writers as if they were all corn, from top to 
toe. Mr. Caine gets less per word but more per book than Kip- 
ling, from which market estimate we must assume that genius is 
shifting its habitat from Brattleborough to the Isleof Man. To- 
morrow it may flit over to Tolstoi-land, to turn up by and by 
unexpectedly in Kalamazoo. It is almost as fickle as publishers’ 
whims and popular taste. 

“yk 

Mr. Caine got a fifty-thousand dollar cheque on advance 
account of royalties on English book rights alone. There are 
fifty thousand superior intellects devoted to more truly heroic 
tasks than re-telling old stories, but as these only labor for the 
good and glory of their native lands in government service, in 
practically advancing commerce, science and art, in obscurity, 
they must be content if they can divide this sum among them 
once a year. 

KK 

Robert Burns, Thomas Hood, Edgar Allan cs (how small 
these look underneath Hall Caine and his cheque !) were as poor 
in pocket as they were wealthy in varied genius and talent. 
Still, curious to say, their names really live. Not all the snow- 
storm of bankbills the publishers shower down on the pet of the 
trade can quite hide the sparkle of our old favorites. But even 
if the rising generation forget the gods of their fathers, in their 
lamentable fall from grace of sound literary taste, these names 
will not wholly die, for the people of Russia have learned to love 
them. Last year Burns’ poems, translated by various writers, 
won the people, but it would be interesting to know which. His 
revolutionary screeds are scarcely among them. Poe has long 
been a favorite, and Hood’s pathos has struck a sympathetic 
chord that is always at full tension in Russia, 





ILLINOIS Sey 


Runs Two Ne Vestibuled Trains Daily 


pia vn 
AYLIGHT QU PECIAL 


TRAIN 
wenn ‘Chicago and St. Louis. 

Free Reclining Chair Cars, P ullman Buffet Parlor 
Cars, Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- 
ing Cars. See that your ticket between Chicago and 
St. Louis Reads via Illinois Fentral Railroad. 

-an be obtained of your local tic 5 agent. 
& 7 HANSON, G. P. A., Lil. Cent. R. R., Chicago, Tl. 








WHITEHALL TERMINAL. 
New Entrance to New York City via 
B. & 0.—Unequalled Facilities. 





Whitehall Terminal, the new entrance 
into New York City, opened for business 
by the Baltimore and Ohio R.R. on Mon- 
day. July 19th, is the most convenient 
station to and from all parts of New York 
City and Brooklyn. This terminal is at 
South Ferry, east of Battery, and from it, 
under the same roof, direct connections 
are made with trains of the Second Third, 
Sixth and Ninth Avenue Elevated Roads; 
Broadway, Columbus and Lexington Ave- 
nue Cable Lines; East and West Side 
Belt Lines of horse cars; South Ferry, 
Staten Island Ferry, Hamilton Avenue 
and Thirty-ninth St (Brooklyn) Ferry. 

Ask for tickets to New York via B. & O. 
and save inconvenience. 


D. B. MARTIN, J. M. SCHRYVER, 
Mgr. Pass. Traffic. Gen’l Pass. Agent. 
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What 
Tom Watson 
Says 


Can be found only in one paper 

—the leading reform ., Weekly in 
America—it’s always ‘“in-the-mid- 
dle-of-the-road”’ and is filled to run- 
ning over every issue with RED 
HEADED POPULISM pure and 
simple. You just can’t do without 
it if you’re a populist anti-fusionist 

f —can’'t do without it anyway. 

: 


Every copy is worth a dollar, but 
the price for one year is oaly ONE 
DOLLAR and with one copy of THE 
STORY OF FRANCE free (if you 
subscribe right now). 

Special Rate to Campa 
Clubs, write for it. Address - 


PEOPLE’S PARTY PAPER, 


(Tom Watson's Paper.) 
N. P. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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an object 

lesson 

in the science of 
brewing and 
bottling a 
perfect Ale. 


NO SEDIMENT. 

Always tn proper condi- 
tion wherever you get it 
hence the best to drink when 
travelling by deat or train. 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, 

Established 1786, 
Hudson, - - New York. 
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Te Shoot a Kific, Pistot or Shot-cuant 
Tf so, our Jdeal Hand Book “E” wiil interest you 
100 pages of knowledge gained through twenty five 
years’ experience with Arms and Ammunition. No 
Dealer or Shooter should be without it Send two 2- 
cent stamps for postage and mention 7he American. 


Book Free. 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., New Haven, Conn. 





° Silver Dollar Fountain Pen $i Mailed on re 
| Solid 14K Gold Pen. ceipt of price. 


The GEO. 8. PARKER FOUNTAIN PEN & and up 
ward. Siphon feed saves inky fingers. Of dealers, or 
mailed prepaid. Beautiful catalogue on request. 

The Parker Pen Co., 70 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 


Ws ALUMINUM 


Chain Guard 
For Ladies’ bicycles. Light, strong, ornamental. 
No more torn or greasy dresses. No troublesome 
lacing. No accidents. Infinitely superior to old 
style guards. Weight only7oz. Fitsany wheel. 
Sent prepaid anywhere in U. S. on receipt of $2. 
Circulars free. The Turner Brass Works, 


181 Kinzie Street, Chicago. 


@Vseeee 
$ AGENTS —— 


WANTED For 
The Official Guide to the 


Klondike Country 
And the Gold Fields of Alaska. 


Retail Price, $1.00. 


Intensely interesti»g and strictly an- 
thenic. The actual experiences of miners 
and their marvelous discoveri~s of gold. 
The information contained is this boo« 
has been carefully prepared from the 
most reliable sources, and will be the 
means of leading thousands to fortune in 


e 
GOLD FIELDS OF THE NORTH 

The book contains 300 pages and is 
illustrated with 32 full-page photographs, 
tak«n especi-liy for this w. rk, and also 
8 pages of official maps 

We are the sole publishers of ** The 
Official Guide to the Kiondtke Coun- 
try ;” any otner pablications purport- 
ing to be it are imitatio: «. 

Our u«ual libera! commissions. 

Send 50 cents at once for complete 
book, tog+th r with agents’ outfit. and 
mention THz AME&ICAN when you do so. 


W. B. Conkey Company, @ 
341-351 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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FOR 


FREE SILVER 


LITERATURE 
Address ___.—_- 
Free Silver Literary Bureau, 


94 LA SALLE ST., 
CHICAGO 





Music Made Easy 


Howard Guitars and Mando- 
lins are perfect instruments, Our 
own mannufacture, absolutely guar- 
anteed. All known musical instru- 
mentssold at manufacturers’prices 
128 page catalogue, 

free, All our goods s 
bavethistrade-mark 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 

lil Kast 4th St., CINCINNATI. 
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Womankind, Springfield, Ohio, has taken a vote of its readers 
to decide who are the ten greatest American women. The ten 
women whose names led in the voting were: Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Frances E. Willard, Martha Washington, Clara Barton, 
Susan B. Anthony, Pocahontas, Mollie Pitcher, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Louisa M. Alcott, and Julia Ward Howe. The Buffalo 
Courter considers the list unsatisfactory, and very properly com- 
plains of the exclusion of Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, and 
Mary Lyon, the educator, from the list. But are not all such 
lists and votes farces? Weare superficial enough in our popular 
talk and judgments without resorting to these silly exhibitions 
which only increase the mischief. As usual, those who set the 
problem are themselves so shallow as not to see the need of a 
definition of the ‘‘ greatness’’ they so glibly talk about. Better 
set girls guessing at the slimness of ‘‘ great’’ women’s waists and 
its relation to girth of cranium. 


* 

On another page reference is made to the Bacon-Shakespeare 
question. A correspondent of a Philadelphia daily comes to save 
the Bacon side by challenging the president of the New York 
Shakespeare Society, as follows : 

‘I would respectfully ask Dr. Morgan how he would dispose 
of the following (which I copy verbatim from Dr. Edwin Reed’s 
book ‘Bacon vs. Shakespeare,’ the eighth edition—Boston : 
Joseph Knight Company, 1897, page 66), to wit: 

‘*Bacon’s ‘Advancement of Learning’ was published in 
1605, the year after the 1604 (second) quarto of the ‘‘ Hamlet.’ 
But it contains uo repudiation of the doctrine that everything 
which has motion has sense (‘ Hamlet,’ III, iv. 71, ‘ De Aug- 
mentis,’ ii. 243) which both Bacon and Shakespeare believed in. 
But in 1623 Bacon published a new edition of the ‘De Augmen- 
tis,’ in which he expressly declared that the doctrine is untrue, 
that there is motion in inanimate bodies without sense. The first 
folio of Shakespeare came out the same year (1623) and the 
passage, ‘Sense sure you have, else you could not have motion,’ 
is also dropped out from the ‘Hamlet.’’’ In other words both 
Bacon and Shakespeare correct themselves simultaneously. 

Tothis innocent bit of catechising is appended an editorial 
reply to the effect that there is nothing very wonderful in a 
Shakespeare keeping himself abreast of the thought of the day. 
He might have added that movers of motions are not always con- 
spicuotis for sense. 

yk 

Poe is beginning to come into his full rights as a literary 
artist of whom his country should be prouder than it has been. 
Signs of this are visible in unexpected quarters. A recent 
Atlantic Monthly had an unsigned article (this is very significant ) 
entited ‘‘ The New Poe.’’ Of the ornate edition of his works, 
edited by Stedman and Woodberry, it says, ‘‘ Poe, of all men, 
had best reason to pray that he might be delivered from the 
hands of his friends.’’ 

Kk 

One thousand dollars has just been paid for that rare book, 
Washington's ‘‘ Journal,’’ the full title of which is as follows: 
‘‘The Journal of Major George Washington, sent by Hon. 
Robert Dunwiddie, Esq., His Majesty’s Lieutenant Governor, 
and Commander in Chief of Virginia, to the Commandant of the 
French Forces in Ohio. To which are added the Governor's 
Letter and a Translation of the French Officer’s Answer. With 
a New Map of the Country as far as the Mississippi.’’ 
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t ing of obnoxious, violent purges, inconvenient liquids, and pills that 


¢ ALL DRUGGISTS. 


0-0-0900 -0-0-0 00000 0-00 00000008. 


Hail with delight the « coming of the most } 
wonderful, meritorious preparation that 
will lighten the ills of humanity and will do away with the tak- | 


tear your life out. Simple, because in 


CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


You find just what you want, convenient in form, pleasant of taste 
(just like candy), and of never-failing remedial action. Although 
made of the most costly ingredients, they are sold at a price within 








the reach of all 
From Baby to Dear C Old Grandpa. 


10C., 25C., §0c. 


we have applied 
to our machines this 
season has increased 
the cutting power of 


FEED & ENSILACE oO H |e) 


CUTTERS & FODDER SHREDDERS. 
Then, too, it saves about that much of the labor 
of feeding. With their large throats, high 
a knives, rapid'y revolving feed rods, and 
is new traveling feed table, they will cut 

more feed, green or dry, than any 
other machine made positively a 
self feeder. Catalogue and 
“Book on Silage" free. 

THE SILVER MFG.CO, 

Salem, O. 











‘* The BEST That Ever Came Down The Pike,” 


country lane or boulevard 


THE MIRIAM 
BUGGY 


Strong, stylish 
Big inducements to first 
buyer in unoccupied 
territory. rite 


THE BALDWIN CO,, 


Blanchester, O. 


light 





est School in is BAR OUR’ 
TABLET INK, It nee ~a bt 
spill or evaporate. You make it as 
you need it. Asa fluid it writes black, 
does not gum or correde a pen and is 
permanent. 5 gal. delivered, $2.50, 
20 gal. delivered, i Send be in 
stamps for bl. ick, red pur ad 
worth 15¢e. BABBOUR TASLET INE 
Evansville, Tae 


Take a Course 
STUDY in the 
LA Wo SPRAGUE 


AT 
H oO Mi Send roc, stamps for 
particulars to 
J. CoTNER, JR, SEC'Y 
DETROIT, MICH. 


*71 TELEPHONE B'LDG 


BUTTON HOLE CUTTER 


Every Lady 38mtic 


have one. 
Simplicity Itself. 

NO DRESSMAKER £8". tout ie 

_ Cuts perfectly, quickly,exactly, without 

tearing, the finest to the Siaatest 


= = fabrics, any sized Button Hole. Price 
——— 5c. mailed prepaid. Circulars free. 
Ideal Button Hole Cutter Co., 
{ AGENTS WANTED, 228 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, 


DRE a 


NEW DRESS SET, 10c. 


A new and Freautitul ] des- 
set ag, pair of 
fail end rigid link Cuff 
buttons, 3 studs, 1 collar 
button and new patent 
belt retainer; in 14 
Roman goid or sterling 
silver. Extra heavy plate 
Worth 35c. in any store. 
To give you = ink }ing of 
our 1,000 ins we 
send com lete set and 
ue postpaid 
§, 3 for 25¢. 
Ingersoll & Bro., Dept 19 
65 Cortlandt St.. N.Y. (ity, 
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OLD NEW 
*©OUT OF SIGHT” Trouser Guards 


save cloth and self-respect. Look like a gentle- 
man, awheel, afoot. Best guards for agents : and 
dealers. Send 25 cents for a pair to *‘ Out of 
Sight’’ Trouser Guard Co., Fall River, Mass. 


| Make money print 

| ing for others. (ur 

newspaper. Type 

OO cooing easy, printed 


Send Stamp 

| for pawn presses 

Own circ- | | and supplies, to the 
ulars, with | factory. 

@5 Press and) KELSEY & (0., 

save money. Meriden, Connecticut 


The best, most wa trey we | 
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